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A tradition  due  for  reform? 

Commission  urges  break  with  the  past  practice 
in  dramatic  reshaping  of  British  police  service 


The  British  Police  Service  may  be 
in  for  a radical  makeover  that  could 
include  theelimination  of  three  ranks  to 
streamline  a “top-heavy"  management 
structure,  the  appointment  of  constables 
for  renewable  fixed  terms  to  replace  the 
so-called  “jobs-for-life"  culture  of  po- 
licing, and  the  introduction  of  a salary 
system  based  on  skill  and  performance 
levels. 

These  reforms  are  among  277  pro- 
posals contairted  in  a sweeping  report 
released  June  30  by  a commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  Home  Office. 
The  panel,  whose  proposals  are  said  to 
be  aimed  at  prompting  the  Police  Serv- 
ice to  adopt  private-sector  methods  to 
increase  efficiency  and  ctkI  waste,  also 
called  for  offering  performance-based 
bonuses  of  up  to  30  percent  to  chief 
constables  who  prove  to  be  innovative 
and  efficient. 

Sir  Patrick  Sheehy,  \vho  led  the  year- 
long inquiry,  said  that  the  recommen- 
dations could  save  the  equivalent  of 
$160.5  million  from  the  $6-bi!lion 
annual  cost  of  police  salaries  and  al- 
lowances. 

The  commission's  proposals,  which 
met  with  a chorus  of  disapproval  from 
the  120,000-member  Pobce  Federation, 
could  be  implemented  as  early  as  1995. 
Home  Secretary  Michael  Howard  said 
he  plans  to  introduce  a bill  incorporat- 
ing the  major  proposals  in  the  fall  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  which  must  approve 
any  changes  in  the  Police  Service. 

Some  say  the  recommerxlations  of 
the  five-member  commission  would 
effectively  transform  the  British  police 
system  from  the  quasi-military  organ- 
izational model  dating  back  to  Victo- 
rian times  to  a leaner,  flatter  organiza- 
tion rooted  firmly  in  the  precepts  of 
private-sector  management. 

“We  believe  the  changes  we  recom- 
mend will  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
the  service  and  offer  improvements  to 
its  officers,”  said  Sheehy,  who  heads  a 
tobacco  and  financial  services  conglom- 
erate. The  changes  would  also  help  to 
bolster  public  confidence  in  the  police, 
who  Sheehy  said  do  a commendable 
job  overall. 

Under  the  proposals,  every  new 
officer  would  be  appointed  to  an  initial 
fixed  termof  10  years,  renewable  every 
five  years.  A new  reward  system  would 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


“We  will  give  it  an  honest  try.  I don’t  think  it’s 
a good  idea,  but  there  are  a lot  of  things  in  the 
country  that  I think  are  not  good  ideas.” 

— Philadelphia  Mayor  Edward  Rendell,  after 
the  City  Council  overrode  his  veto  of  a bill  to 
set  up  a civilian  complaint  review  board.  (5:2) 


be  instituted  to  recognize  quality  offi- 
cers “through  pay  and  not  merely  pro- 
motion." A new  recruit  would  earn  the 
equivalent  of  $3,000  less  than  the  pres- 
ent starting  salary  of  $1 8,750,  and  local 
supervisors  would  be  given  the  flexi- 
bility to  award  bonuses  to  officers  who 
performed  their  duties  well. 

The  report  proposes  setting  up  pay 
scales  for  officers  based  on  a point 
system,  with  points  accrued  on  the  basis 
of  experience,  responsibility,  job  per- 
formance and  the  difficulties  of  the 


because  the  commission  found  that 
senior  officers  were  not  rewarded  as 
well  as  their  counterptarts  in  the  private 
sector. 

"The  real  challenge  is  to  get  more 
constables  on  the  fiont  line  and  reas- 
sure the  public,  rather  than  be  a race 
apart  or  people  who  only  appear  when 
they  are  called,"  said  Sheehy,  The 
commission's  analysis  of  the  police 
system,  he  said,  found  that  the  present 
management  structure  was  ineffective, 
offered  no  rewards  for  outstanding 


Radical  reforms  are  urged  that  could 
effectively  transform  the  British  police 
system  from  its  quasi-military,  Victorian-era 
organizational  model. 


assignment.  Chief  constables  would 
earn  almost  100,000  pounds  a year  — 
roughly  $150,000  U.S.  — while  a 
handful  of  senior  offices,  including 
the  Metropolitan  London  police  com- 
missioner, would  earn  more  than 
100,000  pounds. 

The  point  system  would  replace  an 
index-linked  annual  pay  increase  sys- 
tem that  was  adopted  in  1978  to  bring 
police  salaries  in  line  with  those  of 
other  professions.  That  system,  Sheehy 
said,  has  outlived  its  purpose. 

The  commission  called  for  scrap- 
ping many  complex  regulations  and 
practices  to  allow  chief  constables 
greater  flexibility  in  assigning  person- 
nel and  managing  resources.  Chief 
constables  who  meet  targets  such  as 
putting  more  officers  on  the  beat  would 
be  eligible  for  bonuses  of  up  to  30 
percent.  The  recommendation  was  made 


officers  and  needed  means  to  ensure 
better  local  accountability. 

The  only  real  incentive  for  good 
police  work,  the  commission  found, 
was  through  (xomotions,  but  officers 
were  typically  rewarded  for  length  of 
service  regardless  of  job  performance. 
The  commission  recommended  setting 
up  a police  salary  fund  in  which  pay 
increases  would  be  determined  using 
“the  non-manual  private-sector  aver- 
age" as  a betKhmark.  No  officers  would 
be  guaranteed  salary  hikes,  and  some 
could  even  suffer  salary  cuts  for  below- 
average  performance  over  several  years. 

Sheehy  said  the  proposals  would 
effectively  end  the  “jobs-for-life”  cul- 
ture of  the  Police  Service,  which  has 
hindered  the  police  from  getting  a good 
mix  of  young  officers  and  older,  more 
experienced  ones.  The  changes  would 
allow  police  supervisors  to  remove  those 


who  fail  to  meet  performance  expecta- 
tions or  maintain  high  standards,  al- 
lowing the  service  to  remove  “dead 
wood"  and  bring  new  blood  into  the 
organization. 

The  Sheehy  report's  effext  to  revi- 
talize the  Police  Service  could  hit  hard- 
est among  upper  management,  with  the 
proposed  elimination  of  three  of  nine 
ranks  — deputy  chief  constable,  chief 
superintendent  and  chief  inspector  — 
which  the  report  said  are  too  costly  and 
result  in  a duplication  of  effort. 

If  the  proposal  is  adopted,  the  Police 
Service  could  lose  5,000  top  managers 
and  gain  about  3,000  beat  officers. 
About  2,200  management  positions 
would  be  lost  over  a staggered,  three- 
year  transition  period,  and  severance' 
pay  to  those  who  lose  their  positions 
could  exceed  the  equivalent  of  $750 
million,  the  report  said. 

The  cuts  are  necessary,  said  Profes- 
sor Eric  Caines,  a member  of  the  com- 
mission, because  the  management  struc- 
tureof  the  Police  Service  was  lop  heavy 
at  the  expense  of  management  discre- 
tion at  the  lower  levels.  The  cuts  would 
mean  that  nwre  management  power 
would  filter  down  to  the  ranks  of  sta- 
tion-level sergeants  and  inspectors, 
eventually  offering  them  greater  possi- 
bilities few  promotions.  Some  of  the 
officers  now  in  the  endangered  ranks 
would  be  promoted,  while  other  would 
be  demoted.  Those  demoted  would  not 
take  salary  cuts. 

Police  would  lose  several  allow- 
ances aiKl  some  fringe  benefits  would 
be  cut  back  under  the  Sheehy  plan. 
Allowances  such  as  those  for  women's 
tights  and  for  foreign  language  classes 
would  be  cut.  Housing  allowances  and 
Continued  on  Page  1 1 


It's  10  o'clock  in  Elgin.  Do  you 
know  where  your  kids  are? 


Parents  of  juvenile  gang  members 
in  Elgin.  III.,  are  being  warned  by  po- 
lice that  they  face  arrest  for  failing  to 
lake  responsibility  for  their  children 
and  keeping  them  away  from  criminal 
activity. 

At  least  12  pareni.s  of  juvenile  gang 
members  have  been  arrested  in  the  pa.st 
three  months,  charged  with  “improper 
supervision"  of  ihur  children,  a Class 
B misdemeanor.  Convictions  usually 
result  in  a judge's  order  requiring  par- 
ents and  their  delinquent  offspring  to 
enroll  in  programs  designed  to  steer  the 
youths  away  from  crime. 

Police  Chief  Charles  Gruber  told 
LEN  that  the  police  began  enforcing  an 
old  law  that  “essentially  says  that  any 
parent,  guardian  or  other  person  com- 
mits improper  supervision  when  they 
allow  their  child  to  knowingly.  . be  in 
the  custody  or  control  of  associates 
who  are  known  thieves,  burglars,  fel- 
ons, narcotics  addicts  or  other  persons 
of  ill  repute,  to  visit  a place  of  prostitu- 


tion or  commit  a lewd  act,  including 
violating  the  peace  or  curfew." 

The  parents  of  juveniles  who  re- 
peatedly commit  criminal  offenses  face 
arrest  if  they  don't  heed  repeated  police 
warnings  to  get  involved  in  the  supervi- 
sion of  their  child. 

“We're  looking  for  creative  ways  to 
try  to  influence  parents  to  be  more 
involved  with  the  gang  and  drug  prob- 
lems that  we  have  in  our  community," 
said  Gruber.  ” A lot  of  the  parents  of  the 
people  we  deal  with  on  a regulv  basis 
have  just  abdicated  their  responsibility. 
Wearesaying, 'Youcan’tdo  that.'  We 
try  to  get  them  involved  first.  Once  we 
find  they  are  not  going  to  help  us. . .we 
go  after  them.” 

Gruber  said  the  tactic  has  yet  to 
arouse  the  ire  of  civil  liberties  groups, 
but  “it's  definitely  getting  the  attention 
of  a lot  of  parents."  He  said  sinular  laws 
are  probably  on  the  books  of  most  stales, 
but  are  rarely  used. 

Elgin  police  believe  that  as  many  as 


500  juveniles  are  involved  in  gangs 
calling  themselves  the  Vice  Lords. 
Maniac  Latin  Disciplies,  Black  Gang- 
sta  Disciples  and  the  Latin  Kings. 
“We're  having  the  same  kind  of  prob- 
lems any  old  city  of  83,000  people 
might  have,"  said  Gruber.  "We've  got 
problems  with  our  kids.  The  specific 
kids  we're  dealing  with  are  the  ones 
involved  in  street  gangs,  street-comer 
drug  activity,  drive-by  shootings  and 
those  types  of  things.” 

A social  worker  is  as,signed  to  the 
Police  Department  with  the  task  of 
trying  to  get  parents  involved  with  their 
children  and  referring  them  to  services 
if  needed.  The  ulimate  goal  is  to  forge 
a “formal  relationship  toward  a resolu- 
tion to  the  incorrigibility  and  delin- 
quency of  the  child.”  Gruber  said. 

“Some  of  them  throw  up  their  hands 
and  walk  away,  but  we're  not  looking 
for  them  to  walk  away.  We're  bringing 
them  to  court  and  the  judges  are  forcing 
them  todeal  with  their  kids,”he  added. 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT— Federal  officials 
in  New  Haven  say  they  have  broken  up 
one  of  the  nation's  most  sophisticated 
bank  fraud  schemes  svilh  the  arrests  of 
two  men  who  allegedly  set  up  a fake 
automatic  teller  machine  in  a mall  and 
used  It  to  drain  more  than  $100,000 
from  accounts.  Authonties  seized  the 
bogus  ATM.  computer  sohvrare  that 
copied  secret  codes  arxl  account  infor- 
mation from  the  bank  cards  of  custom- 
ers who  used  it.  and  equipment  to  make 
counterfeit  cards. 


DELAWARE — The  state  Senate  has 
rejected  a bill  that  would  have  allowed 
campus  police  to  carry  weapons.  Op- 
ponents argued  that  weapons -on  cam- 
pus could  lead  to  accidental  shootings. 

DlfmuCT  OF  COLUMBIA  — Re- 
tired Police  Chief  Maurice  Turner,  57. 
died  of  cardiac  arrest  June  16  in  a 
Washington  hospital  where  had  been 
recovering  from  a senes  of  strokes  and 
heart  surgery.  Turner,  a 32-year  police 
veteran,  headed  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
^ lice  Department  from  1981  to  1989, 
when  he  left  to  launch  an  unsuccessftil 
mayoral  campaign. 

Mayor  Sharon  Pratt  Kelly  said  po- 
lice patrols  are  being  increased  to 
counter  a three-day  crime  wave  that  left 
1 7 people  dead  late  this  month.  Among 
the  incidents  was  the  wounding  of  six 
children  when  a gunman  opened  fire  at 
a city  swimming  pool. 

MAINE  — Old  Town  Police  Officer 
Norman  Harrington,  who  was  impli- 
cated but  never  charged  with  involve- 
ment in  a child  sex  ring,  has  won  a 
$960,000  s^ement  against  the  town 
Harrington,  who  was  fired  and  later 
reinstated,  was  ordered  by  town  offi- 
cials to  undergo  a penile  pleth- 
ysinograph  test,  which  measures  sex- 
ual response  to  pornography  He  re- 
fused and  filed  suit,  charging  that  the 
test  was  degrading  and  illegally  com- 
pelled him  to  prove  his  iniKxence.  A 
jury  agreed  , (See  LEN,  June  15, 1993.) 

MASSACHUSETTS  — A Waltham 
police  lieutenant  was  recently  sus- 
pended for  making  an  obscene  phone 
call  to  a rape  victim  just  hours  after  he 
look  down  her  report  of  the  attack. 
^ Lieut  Douglas  Robertson  admitted 
placing  the  call  after  he  was  confronted 
by  a tape  made  by  the  victim  that  re- 
vealed his  voice  making  lewd  sugges- 
tions, Police  Chief  Stephen  Unsworth 
declined  to  comment  on  the  incident, 
which  occurred  shortly  after  SgL  Robert 
Has  sett  was  suspended  for  two  weeks 
for  using  a police  organization's  credit 
card  to  charge  calls  to  a phone-sex  line 

A house  fire  that  killed  three  people 
in  Lawrence  June  24  has  arson  investi- 
gators worried  about  a new  wave  of 
intentional  fires  in  the  city.  Over  335 
ars<Mi  ftres  have  been  set  in  the  city 
since  199l.whichpTOmptedtheforma- 
tionof  the  Lawrence  Arson  Task  Force, 
which  has  since  been  disbanded.  In- 
vestigators suspect  that  some  property 
owners  are  paying  drug  addicts  and 
gang  mendxrs  to  set  fires  to  properties 
to  collect  insurance 

MAR\XAND  — The  Baltimore  City 


Council  has  thrown  a wrench  uvo  Mayer 
Kurt  Schmoke's  plan  to  put  mote  po- 
lice officers  on  the  street,  by  failing  to 
consider  a piggyback  income  tax  in- 
crease he  proposed  to  pay  for  the  addi- 
tional officers.  Undaunted,  Schmoke 
said  would  make  "the  necessary  hard 
choices  that  will  result  in  increased 
spending”  for  the  Police  Depanmenl. 

A 17-year-old  Washington,  D.C., 
youth  has  been  sentenced  to  life  in 
pnson  for  the  caijacking  death  of  f^mela 
Basu  last  September.  Basu  was  dragged 
for  nearly  a mile  as  Bernard  Miller  and 
an  accomplice  sped  away  with  her 
preschool-age  daughter  still  in  the  car. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — The  House 
failed  to  override  Gov.  Steve  Memll's 
veto  of  a bill  that  would  make  hypoder- 
mic needles  available  without  prescrip- 
tion. Memll  said  he  opposed  the  bill 
because  he  feared  the  needles  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  children  and  would 
encourage  drug  abuse.  Supporters 
pointed  to  a drop  in  the  number  of  HIV 
mfections  among  addicts  in  areas  whae 
needle  programs  have  been  adopted. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Gov,  Jim  Floriohas 
signed  a law  prohibiting  inmates  con- 
victed of  violent  crimes  from  being  fur- 
loughed, even  if  they  are  neanng  pa- 
role. Previously,  inmates  were  granted 
furloughs  of  up  to  72  hours  within  four 
months  of  their  parole  dates. 

The  New  Jersey  Board  of  Regula- 
tory Commissioners  is  expected  to 
considera  proposal  by  New  Jersey  Bell 
to  allow  customers  to  block  use  of  its 
Caller  ID  service.  The  New  Jersey 
chapter  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Uruon,  acting  at  the  behest  of  the  New 
Jersey  Coalition  for  Battered  Women, 
petitioned  the  BRC  last  June,  claiming 
that  Caller  ID  endangered  women  hid- 
ing from  abusive  spouses. 

NEW  YORK  — An  unenployed  Long 
Island  landscaper,  who  was  arrested  by 
New  York  State  Police  June  28  after 
they  discovered  the  decomposing  body 
of  a young  woman  in  the  back  of  his 
pickup  truck,  may  prove  to  be  the  stale's 
most  prolific  serial  killer,  authorities 
said  late  this  month.  Joel  Rifkin,  34, 
reportedly  has  confessed  to  blling  at 
least  a dozen  prostitutes  and  dumping 
of  their  bodies  throughout  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  At  press  time, 
authorities  said  they  have  linked  Rifkin 
to  at  least  18  murders  in  a killing  spree 
that  began  in  1991. 

The  New  York  City  Transit  Police 
plans  a pilot  program  of  evening  civil- 
ian-watch patrols  along  seven  Brooklyn 
subway  lines,  beginning  in  August. 

Westchester  County  police  arrested 
a man  whuallegedly  converted  beepers 
into  sof^sticated  mimguns,  which 
police  say  have  become  prized  among 
criminals  and  teen-agers.  Three  "beeper 
pistols"  were  discovered  at  the  home  of 
Norman  Williams,  of  Mount  Vernon, 
along  with  a double-barreled  shotgun 
built  inside  a purse  and  a briefcase  with 
two  t^n-ended  pipes  and  alligator 
switches  (hat  doubled  as  triggers.  (See 
LEN.  June  15. 1993.) 

A Saturday  night  robbery  spree  on  a 
New  York  City  subway  line,  earned 
out  by  men  brandishing  TEC-9  semi- 
automatic pistols,  has  increased  pres- 
sure on  the  stale  Senate  to  approve  a 
ban  on  assault  weapons.  Senators  came 


under  fire  from  Gov.  Mano  Cuomo, 
who  said  that  in  view  of  the  June  19 
incident,  the  Senate's  inaction  on  the 
measure  — approved  by  the  Assembly 
earlier  this  month  — was  "inexplicable." 

Gouveroeur  residents  are  outraged 
over  fines  imposed  on  five  men  origi- 
nally accused  of  raping  an  unconscious 
woman  on  a restraurant  table.  A peti- 
tion drive  is  underway  to  protest  lenient 
sentencing  and  many  are  calling  fcff  the 
resignation  of  St.  Lawrence  County 
District  Attorney  Richard  Manning.  As 
part  of  a plea  agreement,  felony  first- 
degree  rape  charges  were  reduced  to 
misdemeanor  sexual  misconduct  be- 
cause Manning  said  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  the  24-year-old  victimcould 
remember  anything  about  the  assaults. 
Instead  of  facing  a maximum  25-year 
sentence,  each  man  was  fined  $750. 

New  York  City  police  raided  three 
safe  houses  for  illegal  CTiinese  immi- 
grants. bringing  to  six  the  number  of 
such  hideaways  discovered  this  month. 
The  houses  were  home  to  illegal  immi- 
grants who  are  held  until  they  work  ofT 
the  S30,(X)0  fees  charged  by  the  Fuk 
(Thing  smuggling  gang.  The  gang  is 
suspected  of  involvement  in  the  smug- 
gling of  320  aliens  in  a boat  that  ran 
aground  off  New  York  (Tity  earlier  this 
month  Ten  immigrants  drowned  as 
they  tried  to  escape  the  listing  freighter. 

A 35-year-old  man  paralyzed  from 
the  waist  down  by  a New  York  City 
police  officer's  bullet  in  1986  was 
awarded  $23  million  in  damages  on 
June  17.  Michael  Beebe  said  he  was 
carrying  a pellet  gun  to  his  uncle's 
house  when  he  was  shot  by  two  plaim 
clothes  officers,  who  were  not  charged . 

PENNSYX VANIA  — The  slate 
Senate  approved  bills  to  cut  prison  over- 
crowding by  allowdng  some  inmates  to 
earn  time  off  for  good  behavior  and 
ensuring  that  others  get  parole.  Those 
convicted  of  violent  crimes,  serious 
miscondua  or  habitual  criminals  would 
not  be  qualified  under  the  measures, 
which  now  go  to  the  House. 


FLORIDA  — The  St.  Petersburg  Tunes 
reported  this  month  that  thousands  of 
gun  dealers  are  finding  ways  tocircum- 
vent  licensing  laws,  allowing  them  to 
provide  firearms  to  those  barred  from 
legally  acquiring  weapons.  The  stale 
and  Federal  governments  do  little  to 
stop  them,  the  paper  assened. 

Miami  officials  have  approved  a 
$7.5  million  cash  payment  to  the  family 
of  Antonio  Edwards,  24,  who  was  left 
comatose  by  a police  chokehold  in 
January  1992. 

Gov.  Lawton  (Thilcs  has  signed  a 
measure  that  will  result  in  an  overhaul 
of  state  sentencing  guidelines,  making 
the  state  one  of  the  first  in  the  nation  to 
retreat  fi^m  the  mandatory  sentences 
that  have  worsened  prison  overcrowd- 
ing. Lawmakers  last  month  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  the  bill,  which  rewrites 
the  stale's  decade-old  sentencing  guide- 
lines and  eliminates  mandatory  sen- 
tences for  a variety  of  crimes.  At  the 


Governor's  request,  the  Legislature  also 
endorsed  a S2!5-milIion  package  to 
build  over  10,000  new  prison  beds. 

A key  witness  in  one  of  the  nation's 
biggest  drug  oases  was  shot  to  death 
June  22  behind  a barbed  wire  fence  that 
surrounded  his  Dade  (Tounty  home.  The 
death  of  Bernardo  Gonzalez  Jr.,  a wit- 
ness in  the  upcoming  trial  of  accused 
smugglers  Augusto  Guillermo  (Willie) 
Falcon  and  Salvador  Magluta,  brings  to 
five  the  number  of  persons  connected 
with  the  case  who  have  been  shot.  The 
defendants  allegedly  ran  the  largest  drug 
ring  on  the  East  Coast  in  the  1980's. 

GEORGIA  — A man  who  pleaded 
guilty  to  shooting  a DeKalb  County 
sheriffs  deputy  during  a robbery  at- 
tempt was  sentenced  ip  20  years  in 
prison  June  18.  Dwight  Benton,  who 
had  been  released  from  prison  shortly 
before  the  shooting,  shot  Deputy  John 
Bunn  five  times  in  February  Bunn,  37. 
is  undergoing  physical  therapy  and  is 
expected  to  return  to  duty  next  month. 

Attorneys  for  two  Atlanta-area  law 
enforcement  officers  on  trial  for  alleg- 
edly running  a burglary  ring  that  tar- 
geted strip  clubs  tned  to  show  that  the 
real  thieves  may  still  be  operating  be- 
cause of  several  robberies  in  which  no 
one  was  charged  that  appeared  to  be 
inside  jobs.  Atlanta  Police  Officer  Brett 
Morrill,  Fulton  County  sherifTsdeputy 
William  R.  Moclaire,  and  club  bouncer 
Troy  Brett  Endress  are  charged  in  four 
incidents  of  burglary  or  armed  robbery . 

NflSSISSIPPI  — State  troopers  are 
stepping  up  enforcement  of  the  55-mph 
speed  limit  on  state  highways,  citing  27 
speed-related  crashes  since  January. 

Self-proclaimed  serial  killer  Donald 
Leroy  Evans  was  captured  inside  a 
lumber  yard  shed  in  Gulfport,  just  days 
after  he  escaped  with  three  other  pris- 
oners June  12.  Evans'  claims  that  he 
killed  72  people  in  several  stales  over  a 
10-year  penod  have  not  been  substan- 
tiated by  authorities. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — Drug  deal- 
ers are  required  to  obtain  official  state 
tax  stamps  for  their  wares  under  a new 
law  effective  July  I . Officials  expect 
dealers  to  ignore  the  law,  paving  the 
way  for  tax  assessors  to  file  tax  evasion 
charges  against  them  if  they  are  caught . 

Two  new  prisons  in  Turbcville  and 
Ridgeville,  which  were  built  at  a cost  of 
$80  million  and  scheduled  to  open  in 
November,  will  stand  vacant  because 
state  lawmakers  refused  to  spend  $10 
million  needed  to  staff  the  facilities 
with  guards.  The  1.130-bed  prisons  were 
built  to  end  crowding  in  state  prisons, 
which  held  1 7.050  inmates  this  month. 

TENNESSEE  — A Memphis  judge 
ordered  an  admitted  child  molester  to 
display  a sign  in  his  yard  informing 
people  of  his  offense  until  Dec.  15. 
Wayne  Burdin.  46,  agreed  to  display 
the  sign  as  pan  of  his  two-year  proba- 
tion, but  his  lawyer  may  appeal. 

VIRGINIA  — U.S.  Representative 
Robert  Scott  has  asked  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Janet  Reno  to  investigate  the  fatal 
shooting  of  Archie  Elliott  3d,  who  was 
shot  and  killed  by  twoDistnci  Heights. 
Md..  police  officers  June  18  as  he  sat, 
hands  cuffed  behind  his  back,  in  a po- 
lice cruiser  after  being  stopped  for  er- 
ratic driving.  Ellion,  24.  the  son  of  a 


Portsmouthjudge,  reportedly  had  a gun 
in  his  hand  when  shot  by  officers,  who 
said  they  feared  for  their  safety.  Scott 
wants  to  know  how  officers  failed  to 
find  the  gun  when  they  searched  Elliott. 

A 24-ycar-old  Prince  William 
County  woman  was  charged  this  month 
with  aggravated  malicious  wounding 
for  cutting  off  her  husband's  penis  with 
a kitchen  knife  after  he  allegedly  raped 
her.  The  man,  26.  underwent  9»  hours  of 
surgery  to  reattach  the  organ,  which  the 
woman  threw  from  a car.  If  convicted, 
she  faces  up  to  40  years  in  pnson. 

A crackdown  on  drug  dealers  in 
Charles  City  County  has  increased  the 
burden  on  the  Sheriff  s Department  to 
transport  prisoners  to  and  from  court 
proceedings.  The  county  has  no  jail, 
requiring  prisoners  to  be  housed  else- 
where. Since  December,  37  drug-re- 
lated indictments  have  been  handed 
down,  which  have  resulted  in  10  con- 
victions so  far.  The  rural,  sparsely 
populated  county  has  become  a magnet 
for  dealers  trying  to  set  up  open-air 
drug  markets,  authorities  said. 


ILLINOIS  — An  Aug.  13  sentencing 
date  has  been  set  for  Chnsopher  Cardi- 
nal and  Steve  Hodge,  two  Peoria  police 
sergeants  who  were  convicted  of  beat- 
ing a tavern  owner  while  off  duty. 

A Chicago  judge  has  ordered  a 30- 
day  mental  evaluation  for  a man  who 
threatened  to  IdU  a little  girl  if  released 
from  custody.  Mark  (Tooper,  40,  made 
the  threat  as  he  appeared  before  the 
judge  on  charges  that  he  attempted  to 
lure  a 6-year-old  girl.  Cooper  was  ar- 
rested inJune  1990  foraccepting  deliv- 
eries of  sexual  photographs  of  girls,  but 
was  released  on  bond. 

A police  officer  is  not  required  to 
write  a ticket  charging  a person  with 
dninken  dnving  before  asking  the  driver 
to  take  a Breathalyzer  test,  an  Illinois 
appeals  court  ruled  June  17.  The  deci- 
sion stemmed  from  three  cases  in  which 
drives  charged  with  DUI  regained  their 
driving  privileges  after  judges  said  stale 
law  required  police  to  issue  citations 
before  conducting  breath  tests 

Matleson  police  dogs  now  have  their 
own  training  facility,  which  will  also  be 
used  by  K-9's  from  the  Tiriley  Park, 
University  Park,  Riverdale  arxl  Park 
Forest  police  departments  Maneson 
K-9  Officer  Mike  Halpin  convinced 
officials  to  allow  the  agencies  to  use  a 
village-owned  property  as  a dog-train- 
ing  site,  which  was  constructed  by  off- 
duty  officers  skilled  in  carpentry  and 
other  trades,  and  through  donations  of 
supplies  and  equipment.  Dogs  fromthe 
five  agencies  will  train  and  exercise 
about  four  hours  a week  as  a group  and 
six  to  eight  hours  a week  individually. 

INDIANA  — A 17-year-old  Tell  Oty 
boy  will  be  tned  as  an  adult  on  charges 
that  he  fed  a marijuana-laced  brownie 
to  a I-year-old,  Matthew  Brovm  was 
hospitalized  after  he  ate  (he  brownie 
given  to  him  by  Joshua  Alexander. 
Matthew's  babysitter.  Rebecca  Burger, 
was  also  arrested  for  allowing  Alexan- 
der to  give  the  confection  to  the  infant. 
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Allen  County  Sheriff  Joe  Squadhto 
gave  an  award  June  18  (o  2-year-old 
Keeley  Folan,  whose  quick  thinking 
may  have  saved  her  mother's  life  in 
May.  The  girl  dialed  91 1 to  sumnwn 
help  for  her  mother,  who  collapsed  and 
lost  consciousness  after  suffering  an 
adverse  reaction  to  medication.  Keeley 
twice  called  her  graiKlmother,  but  the 
grandmother  thought  the  girl  wanted 
her  to  come  for  a visit.  The  child  then 
called  91 1 and  told  the  operator  her 
mother  was  asleep  on  the  floor 

KENTUCKY  — The  Providence  fire 
and  police  departments  were  ordered 
out  of  a building  that  served  as  their 
headquarters  this  month  after  cracks 
were  found  running  from  the  facility's 
foundation  to  the  ceiling.  The  agencies 
will  be  housed  in  a nearby  community 
center  until  repairs  can  be  made. 

A Federal  grand  jury  has  indicted 
1 2 people  for  allegedly  running  a drug 
trafficking  network  that  police  said  was 
bnnging  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
cocaine  into  the  Lexington  area  each 
month.  PoUce  said  the  ring  moved  drugs 
from  Chicago.  Florida  and  Louisiana, 
then  branched  out  to  Louisville,  Cin- 
cinnati. Richmond  and  Somerset. 

MICHIGAN  — Detroit  authorities  will 
seek  to  extradite  the  reputed  head  of  a 
notorious  hit  squad,  who  is  wanted  in 
the  execution-style  slayings  of  four 
people,  including  a 3-year-old  girl, 
following  his  arrest  this  month  on  a 
New  York  City  street.  A heavily  armed 
team  of  police  and  Federal  agents 
swooped  down  on  Reginald  (Rockin' 
Reggie)  Brown,  27.  his  brother,  Ter- 
rence, who  managed  to  escape,  and  a 
cohort  on  June  17.  The  Browns  are  said 
to  be  key  members  of  Best  Fnends.  a 
gang  founded  in  the  late  1980's.  which 
police  say  has  been  linked  to  over  SO 
homicides,  most  of  them  murder-for- 
hire  contracts  put  out  by  drug  dealers 

OHIO  — The  state  Senate  has  ap- 
proved a bill  that  will  allow  death  row 
inmates  to  choose  between  the  electric 
chair  and  a lethal  injection.  Opponents 
of  the  bill,  which  now  goes  to  the  House, 
say  murderers  should  not  be  given  a say 
in  how  they  are  executed  since  they 
didn't  give  their  victims  a choice. 

Corrections  officials  aruiounced  this 
month  that  all  slate  prisoners  will  be 
tested  for  tuberculosis,  including  Mus- 
lim inmates,  who  say  their  religion 
forbids  them  from  submitting  to  the 
tests  because  they  contain  alcohol.  At 
least  25  cases  of  TB  have  been  con- 
firmed by  prison  dixrtors.  Plans  to 
impose  a lockdown  at  the  Lucasville 
pnson  facility  so  that  TB  skin  tests 
could  be  administered  sparked  an  1 1- 
day  upnsing  in  April  in  which  10  people 
were  killed 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Sam  Huff,  a 
former  West  Virginia  Uruversity  and 
National  Football  League  star,  helped 
kick  of  a campaign  to  raise  funds  to  buy 
bulletproof  vests  and  clip-on  radios  for 
Slate  Police  officers.  The  agency  says  it 
does  not  have  the  $234,500  needed  to 
equip  the  493  officers. 

Devices  that  will  require  drivers  ssbo 
have  been  drinking  to  pass  a sobriety 
test  before  their  cars  will  start  will  soon 
be  available  in  the  state.  About  5,000 
motorists  are  expected  to  purchase  the 
device,  which  costs  $100  to  install  and 
$60  a month  to  maintain. 


IOWA — The  murders  of  six  Norwalk 
family  members  and  friends  whose 
bodies  were  discovered  June  15  have 
prompted  state  officials  to  call  for  a 
review  of  stalking  and  domestic  vio- 
lence laws.  While  the  laws  were  de- 
signed to  protect  domestic  violence 
victims  from  further  harassment  and 
abuse,  state  Senator  Al  Sturgeon  con- 
ceded that  ~if  somebody  is  bent  on  a 
homicide,  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  stop 
them."  Rich  Forsyth,  the  42-year-old 
estranged  husband  of  one  of  the  vic- 
tims, is  in  serious  corxlition  ft’om  a self- 
inflicted  gunshot  wound  and  had  not 
been  charged  with  the  killings  at  press 
time. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
two  cases  June  16  that  police  officers 
were  justified  in  searching  vducles  after 
routine  traffic  stops  when  they  sus- 
pected the  occupants  were  involved  in 
illegal  activity.  In  one  case,  a Mus- 
catine County  man  challenged  his  ar- 
rest on  concealed  weapons  and  mari- 
juana charges,  contending  that  a stale 
trooper  had  no  probable  cause  to  search 
the  car  since  the  vehicle  had  only  been 
stopped  for  a ffaffic  violation.  In  the 
other  case,  a Polk  County  man  con- 
victed of  second-degree  burglary  and 
possession  of  burglary  tools  challenged 
his  convictions  on  grounds  that  a sher- 
iffs deputy  had  no  reasonable  cause  to 
stop  his  car, 

MINNESOTA  — Red  Wing  police 
said  (WO  homemade  bombs  exploded  in 
an  alley  between  the  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  Goodhue  County  Court- 
house. while  a third  bomb  in  an  iced  tea 
jar  found  under  a police  cruiser  did  not 
detonate.  No  one  was  injured  in  the 
blasts,  which  are  still  under  investiga- 
tion. 

A chilling  message  mistakenly  left 
on  the  answering  machine  of  a subur- 
ban St.  Paul  couple  led  police  to  a 
suspect  later  charged  with  the  murder 
of  a 67 -year-old  man.  Francis  Perlmui- 
ter,  39.  was  charged  June  17  with  kill- 
ing Robert  Frandsen,  whose  body  was 
found  in  a refrigerator,  his  head  wrapped 
in  plastic.  Lisa  and  Brian  Bram  of  Eagan 
checked  their  answering  machine  and 
discovered  a message  in  which  a caller 
said;  Tve  killed  my  caretaker.  He's  in 
the  refrigerator  right  now. "The  Braiivs. 
who  said  they  initially  thought  (he 
message  was  left  by  one  of  their  "sick 
fnends."  then  called  Eagan  police 
Police  said  the  couple's  phone  number 
was  similar  to  that  of  a friend  the  sus- 
pect had  intended  to  call 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — The  state  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  thi.s  month  that  prcfte- 
cuiors  cannot  bar  potential  jurors  be- 
cause of  their  sex.  The  case  stemmed 
from  a drunken  dnving  trial  in  which 
prosecutors  dismissed  three  men  from 
a pool  of  seven  men  and  five  women 

SOLTH  DAKOTA  — The  U S Mar- 
shals Service  hosted  a seminar  late  this 
month  in  Spearfish  for  authorities  who 
want  to  prevent  violence  from  erupting 
m courtrooms.  Topics  ranged  from 
delecting  explasives  to  handling  high- 
threat  trials. 


ARIZONA  — The  wife  of  a former 
Border  Patrol  agent  who  pleaded  guilty 
to  drug  and  bribery  charges  vras  sen- 
tenced this  month  to  five  years'  proba- 
tion for  her  role  in  the  smuggling  opera- 
tion. Manza  Backues,  who  was  ini- 
tially indicted  last  July  on  money-laun- 
dering and  cocaine-possession  charges, 
later  pleaded  guilty  to  a single  money- 
laundering charge  and  was  sentenced 
June  18.  She  is  the  wife  of  Ronald 
Backues.  a former  Border  Patrol  agent 
who  was  sentenced  last  October  to  12* 
years  in  prison. 

COLORADO  — Denver  police  say 
that  gang  members  are  increasingly 
trigger  happy,  using  guns  to  commit 
crimes  this  year  at  a rate  nearly  twice 
that  of  1992.  Gang-related  crimes  have 
risen  18  percent  from  last  year.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  News  reported. 

OKLAHOMA  — Tiilsa  officials  are 
trying  to  extradite  Anthony  KimkxxMgh. 
22,  to  face  trial  in  the  April  22  shooting 
death  of  rookie  Police  Officer  Gus 
Spanos.  Kimbrough,  23,  who  is  being 
held  in  Oakland.  Calif.,  said  he  needs 
more  time  to  hire  a lawyer. 

TEXAS — Aman  who  served  lOyears 
of  a 30-year  sentence  for  the  1982  sexual 
assault  and  strangulation  murder  of  an 
8-year-old  Austin  girl  was  scheduled  to 
be  released  this  month  under  a manda- 
tory supervision  law  that  critics  say  is 
outdated.  Raul  Meza,  32,  was  due  to  be 
released  June  21  from  a Brazoria  Cbunty 
prison,  despite  racking  up  a lengthy 
disciplinary  record  and  being  been 
denied  parole  seven  times. 

State  Police  in  riot  gear  and  10 
mounted  officers  from  the  Navarro 
County  Sheriffs  Department  broke  up 
a melee  between  white  residents  of 
Corsicana  and  members  of  the  Black 
Panthers,  who  came  to  town  from  Dal- 
las to  protest  at  a Ku  Klux  Klan  rally 
June  19.  A black  man  and  woman  and 
three  white  men  were  arrested  ondisor- 
derly  conduct,  assault  and  public  in- 
toxication charges,  but  no  one  was 
seriously  hurt,  police  said.  The  Klan 
rally  was  intended  as  a show  of  support 
for  local  police,  who  have  been  the 
target  of  protests  since  a 29-year-old 
man  died  while  in  custody  early  this 
month.  Four  white  Corsicana  officers 
are  on  leave  pending  an  investigation 
into  the  death  of  Craig  Thomas,  a black 
man  from  Wortham  who  fled  his  car 
after  being  stopped  by  police.  An  au- 
topsy showed  that  Thomas  died  from  a 
combination  of  drugs,  alcohol  and  mju- 
nes  sustained  during  his  arrest,  but  his 
death  was  ruled  accidental. 

Amanllo  homicide  investigator  Sgt. 
Modeina  Holmes  says  she  wants  to 
organize  a national  program  that  will 
help  authorities  match  identities  with 
the  hundreds  of  bodies  found  but  never 
identified  each  year.  Holmes,  who 
works  with  a multiagency  task  force 
that  investigates  homicides  in  Potter. 
Randall  and  Armstrong  counties,  said 
she  is  especially  haunted  by  the  case  of 
a young  woman  who  was  strangled  and 


dumped  in  a culvert  in  1983.  and  who 
was  never  identified.  Holmes  said  a 
national  publicity  campaign  could  help 
identi^'  her  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
murder  victims  whose  identities  remain 
a mystery. 

First-time  drunken  drivers  could 
have  their  licenses  revoked  for  up  to  60 
days  under  a bill  signed  this  month  by 
Gov.  Ann  Richards,  who  also  signed 
into  law  measures  that  make  killing  a 
child  under  the  age  of  6 a capital  of- 
fense and  mandate  HTV-antibody  tests 
for  sex  offenders. 

A computer  disk  carried  out  of  the 
BraiKh  Davidian  compound  near  Waco 
minutes  before  the  compound  was 
destroyed  in  an  fire  in  April  may  con- 
tain the  religious  manuscript  that  cult 
leader  David  Koresh  was  purportedly 
working  on  when  Federal  authonbes 
moved  in  to  end  a 51-day  siege.  Ruth 
Riddle,  a Koresh  follower  who  fled  just 
minutes  before  flames  engulfed  the 
compound,  killing  86  people,  told  au- 
thonbes  she  escaped  with  the  disk. 

UTAH — Douglas  Anderson,  16.  was 
sentenced  to  life  in  prison  this  month 
for  the  sexual  assault  and  murder  of 
Bobbie  Jo  Hart,  5.  whose  body  was 
found  in  a (rash  can  behind  the  youth's 
home  after  she  vanished  Oct.  23.  An- 
dervin  vrill  serve  at  least  1 5 years  of  the 
sentence. 

Beginning  July  I.  parolees  will  begin 
paying  parole  officers  $30  a month  to 
help  defray  the  cost  of  their  supervi- 
sion. The  fees  will  help  fund  rehabilita- 
uon  programs,  officials  said. 


CALIFORNIA — Two  members  of  a 
West  Covina  police  SWAT  team  will 
not  be  tried  for  the  1991  death  of  Darryl 
Stephens.  27.  who  was  shot  28  times  in 
the  back.  Officials  determined  that 
officers  Michael  Schrock  and  Neil 
Hopkins  shot  Stephens  because  they 
feared  for  their  lives 

A suspect  in  the  killings  of  seven 
peopleat  a Fresno  nightclub  was  appre- 
hended June  27  by  authonbes  inTahle- 
quah,  Okla.  John  Malarkey,  24,  has  not 
yet  been  charged  with  the  bar  murders, 
but  is  charged  with  the  June  20caijack- 
ing  and  slaying  of  a 70-year-old  Fresno 
man.  He  is  also  a suspect  in  the  wound- 
ing of  a Fresno  police  officer  on  June  1 8 
and  a June  26  killing  at  a Tahlequah  car 
dealership. 

Judges  and  police  chiefs  have 
warned  the  Alameda  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  that  the  county  will  be- 
come a magnet  for  Bay  Area  cnminals 
if  Dismct  Attorney  Jack  Median  loses 
70  prosecutors  to  budget  cuts.  Meehan 
said  on  June  23  he  will  not  be  able  to 
prosecute  misdemeanors  suchas  thefts, 
dmnken  driving,  domesoc  violence  and 
vandalism  if  his  budget  is  shaved  by 
$10  million  — or  42  percent  — next 
month.  Outside  the  county  courthouse. 
Shenff  Charles  Plummer  brandished  a 
chain  saw  to  protest  the  "chain  saw 
massacre”  of  his  department,  which 
stands  to  lose  343  employees  if  pro- 


posed budget  cuts  are  enacted.  [See 
LEN,  May  31.  I993.] 

San  Francisco  Mayor  Frank  Jordan 
has  backed  away  from  his  (Jveat  to  lay 
off  85  police  officers  after  negotiating 
$4  million  in  other  cuts  from  Ok  Police 
Department  in  a deal  reached  June  23. 
Jordan,  a former  city  police  chief,  had 
demanded  salary  concessions  from  the 
city's  1,800  officers,  who  last  year  won 
a 9-perccni  raise  in  wages  and  benefits. 
The  Police  Officers  Association  agreed 
to  take  three  days  of  unpaid  leave  a 
year,  reduce  overtime  and  speed  the 
retirement  of  20  officers  in  non-essen- 
tial positions  to  save  the  raises  and 
avert  layoffs 

The  state  Senate  approved  a hill 
June  18  that  would  make  it  easier  for 
women  to  prove  (hat  they  killed  abu- 
sive mates  in  self-defense  The  meas- 
ure, which  now  goes  to  (he  Assembly, 
could  allow  for  the  acquittals  of  spouses 
who  kill  their  mates  by  extending  the 
jusufiable-homicide  defense  to  cover 
battered  women. 

Oceanside  police  banded  with  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  (Carlsbad  and 
Vista  this  month  in  an  effort  to  end  a 
gang  war  that  has  spread  across  three 
cities  and  has  resulted  in  17  violent 
incidents  in  the  last  three  months 

Federal  indictments  unsealed  in  San 
Diego  on  June  18  name  alleged  co- 
caine-trafficking kingpins  from  two 
major  Cali.  Colombia,  crime  groups, 
along  with  local  men  who  authorities 
say  are  associates  of  (he  world's  lead- 
ing cocaine  cartels.  Five  of  the  1 3 sus- 
pects named  in  the  indiamenLv  have 
been  arrested  and  are  being  held  in 
Federal  facilities 

IDAHO  — A metal  detector  was  in- 
stalled at  the  Canyon  County  ctiurt- 
house  and  will  be  used  to  screen  for 
weapons  those  appeanng  for  Thursday 
morning  family  court  sessions  The 
move  comes  after  a man  was  recently 
charged  with  battery  after  a fight  in  a 
courtroom. 

OREGON — Members  of  the  Oregon 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  Amenca  will 
patrol  parking  lots  and  fine  motorists 
who  illegally  park  in  spaces  reserved 
for  the  handicapped  under  a new  law  to 
help  understaffed  police  snare  mwt 
violators, 

WASHINGTON  — The  City  of 
Spokane  will  ask  the  slate  Supreme 
Court  to  overturn  a lower  court  ruling 
that  says  the  public  has  a nghi  to  see 
records  on  bites  infticted  by  police  dogs 
Officials  say  the  disclosure  of  the  infor- 
mation would  interfere  with  law  en- 
forcement operations. 

Lawyers  for  two  habitual,  violent 
sex  offenders  urged  the  state  SuprenK 
Court  this  month  to  strike  down  a con- 
troversial law  (hat  allows  for  the  pre- 
ventive detentions  of  convicted  sex 
cnminals.  Officials  counter  that  state 
and  Federal  law  allows  society  to  pro- 
tect Itself  from  dangerous  people 
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People  & Places 


Capital 

ideas 

Described  as  a man  whose  “time  has 
come,"  Jesse  L.  Campbell,  a 24-year 
veteran  of  the  Hartford.  Conn.,  Police 
Department,  has  been  named  as  the 
city's  new  police  chief,  succeeding 
Ronald  J.  Ix>ranger.  who  retired. 

At  a news  conference  held  June  24 
to  announce  his  selection,  the  49-ycar- 
old  Campbell  said  he  was  elated  at 
becoming  the  first  black  to  head  the 
410-officcr  department,  but  added  that 
he  would  not  “focas  on  being  a Jackie 
Robinson."  referring  to  the  first  black 
man  to  play  major  league  baseball.  "I 
am  very  pleased  about  that,  but  there  is 
an  awful  lot  of  work  to  he  done  " 

Among  his  top  pnorities.  Campbell 
said,  i.s  attacking  crime  in  Hartford's 
neighborhoods  "We  must  bring  law 
and  order  to  our  neighborhoods  in  the 
city."  he  said,  noting  that  while  crime  is 
down  in  the  Connecticut  capital,  fear- 
ful residents  believe  otherwise 

Among  Campbell  'soiher  goals  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  officers  on  the 
force  in  the  face  of  a city  budget  crisis. 
The  new  Chief  wants  to  hire  70  new 
officers  within  1 8 months,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  officers  to  480.  but  that 
will  still  leave  the  department  20  offi- 
cers short  of  the  staffing  level  when 
Campbell  was  a rookie  in  1%9 

An  academy  class  of  35  new  re- 
cruits is  scheduled  to  start  soon,  but 
Campbell  said  he  vrill  have  to  lobby 
extra  hard  for  a second  one.  He  must 
also  fill  a number  of  top  spots  in  the 
department  that  were  vacated  by  those 
who  accepted  a packageof  early-retirc- 
ment  incentives. 

Efforts  will  also  be  made  to  nuke 
the  force  more  reflective  of  Hartford's 
increasingly  diverse  population. 
Campbell  said  Currently,  about  63 
percent  of  the  force  is  white  and  male, 
while  the  majority  of  the  city’s  popula- 
tion IS  black  and  Latino 

Campbell  also  outlined  his  plan  to 
bring  community  policing  to  the  de- 
partment, saying  he  will  establish  four 
or  five  rwighborhood  service  areas  in 
thecitywiihm  ISmonths  Eachservice 
zone  would  have  its  own  police  super- 
visors and  officers  to  allow  residents  to 
fanulmnze  themselves  with  those  pro- 
viding police  services  to  their  neigh- 
borhixxls. 


To  increase  the  public’s  trust  in  the 
police,  Campbell  said  he  would  sup- 
port the  establishment  of  a civilian 
review  board  that  would  openly  inves- 
tigate allegations  of  police  misconduct 
and  abuse.  Campbell  said  he  would 
also  stress  to  the  public  the  good  work 
done  by  police  officers. 

Campbell  said  he  will  also  call  on 
social-service  agencies,  schools,  com- 
munity groups  and  residents  to  work 
with  the  Police  Department  in  an  effort 
to  steer  kids  avvay  from  criminal  gangs. 
The  effort,  which  will  include  stepped- 
up  enforcement  against  gang  members 
who  commit  crimes,  would  also  target 
Uiose  who  want  to  gel  out  of  gangs,  he 
said. 

Campbell,  who  holds  a master’s 
degree  in  public  administration  from 
the  University  of  Hartford  and  had  most 
recently  been  an  assistant  chief,  has 
garnered  a stellar  reputation  during  his 
steady  rise  through  the  ranks. 

Hartford  Police  Union  president 
Dennis  O'Brien  said  Campbell  has 
treated  those  under  his  connnund  hon- 
estly and  fairly  and  supported  two-offi- 
cer patrols  during  a recent  eruption  of 
gang  violence  “He  is  definitely  quali- 
fied, he  has  demonstrated  a willingness 
to  work  with  us  and  he  deserves  an 
opportunity  to  be  Chief." 

Campbell  said  he  is  aware  that  he 
must  have  the  support  of  the  rank  aial 
file  to  make  his  goals  happen  and  he 
promised  to  work  with  the  officers 
toward  that  end.  "It’s  not  going  to  be 
one  man’s  show."  he  said.  "It  is  going 
to  be  a team  effort.  All  of  us  will  be  in 
this  together." 

“I  still  think  we  can  cany  these 
kinds  of  initiatives  out  and  still  main- 
tain a high  level  of  employee  morale." 
he  added.  "We  intend  to  get  back  to 
those  days  when  we  were  known  as 
Hartford’s  finest  Rest  assured,  you  will 
not  be  let  down." 

Rangers 

retooled 

Among  the  nine  candidates  recently 
certified  to  become  Texas  Rangers  are 
two  female  law  enforcement  officers, 
marking  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
time  m the  170-year  history  of  the  elite 
investigative  agency  that  women  have 
been  selected  as  candidates. 

The  latest  round  of  certifications. 


announced  on  June  23,  also  included 
the  first  ever  Asian-American  candi- 
date. according  to  Laureen  Chemow. 
a Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety 
spokeswoman. 

The  two  women  who  could  become 
the  first  female  Texas  Rangers  within 
the  next  year  are  Nlarrie  Reynolds 
Garda.  38.  a driver’s  license  sergeant 
at  the  Department  of  Public  Safety’s 
San  Antonio  office,  and  Cheryl 
Campbell  Steadman,  a 32-year-old 
Highway  Patrol  trooper  working  out  of 
Houston.  Garcia  is  ranked  fifth  on  the 
eligibility  List;  Steadman  is  ranked  ninth. 

The  first  Asian-American  to  appear 
on  the  certification  list  is  Richard 
Lindsley  Siting.  38.  a Highway  Patrol 
sergeant  in  Corsicana.  He  is  ranked 
third  on  the  eligibility  list. 

Women  have  served  as  comissioned 
officers  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety  since  the  mid-1970’s,  but  only 
recently  has  the  pool  of  women  with  the 
required  law  enforcement  experience 
grown  large  enough  to  result  in  ap- 
pointments to  the  Texas  Rangers,  a 
branch  of  DPS  that  handles  major  cnmi- 
nal  investigations. 

"There  are  reports  that  back  in  the 
I930’s.  that  there  was  at  least  one  — 
and  possibly  more  — women  appointed 
10  the  Texas  Rangers  by  the  governor  at 
the  time,"  Chemow  said.  “But  that  was 
before  the  existence  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Safety,  so  we  don’t  have  any 
real  confirmation  of  that " 

To  become  certified  as  a Texas 
Ranger,  candidates  must  be  commis- 
sioned law  enforcement  officers  for  at 
least  eight  years  and  successfully  com- 
plete a four-hour  written  exam.  Those 
who  pass  the  exam  then  appear  before 
an  oral  interview  board.  Chemow  said 
that  only  40of  the 208  people  who  look 
the  most  recent  written  exam  were  inter- 
viewed by  the  oral  interview  board. 
Those  who  make  the  final  cut  are  eli- 
gible for  appointment  for  up  to  one 
year,  she  added. 

Currently . there  are  96  Texas  Rang- 
ers. but  recent  legislation  enlarged  the 
force  by  seven,  increasing  the  likeli- 
hood that  several,  if  not  all  of  the  nine 
newly  certified  carxlidates  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  agency.  “There  are  no 
guarantees  of  course,  but  between  re- 
tireiwnts  and  the  new  positions,  there’s 
a good  chance  that  all  nine  will  get 
positions."  Chemow  said. 

Sifting 
the  ashes 

A former  Federal  prosecutor  in 
Philadelphia  was  named  by  the  Ju.stice 
Department  lo  review  its  handling  of 
the  deadly  Apnl  raid  on  the  Branch 
[>avidian  compound  in  Waco.  Texas, 
in  which  cult  leader  David  Koresh  and 
scores  of  his  followers  died. 

Edward  S.G.  Dennis  Jr.  will  con- 
duct an  independent  review  of  the  raid 
conducted  by  the  FBI  to  end  a 51 -day 
standoff  with  the  cult  that  began  in 
February  with  a shootout  between  cult 
members  and  agents  of  the  Bureau  of 


Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms,  in 
which  four  agents  and  at  least  five  cult 
members  were  killed.  On  April  19,  the 
FBI  sent  armored  vehicles  to  the  bam- 
caded  compound  to  teargas  those  in- 
side. A fire  erupted,  engulfing  the  flimsy 
wooden  structure  in  minutes. 

Survivors  maintain  that  the  fire 
started  when  the  FBI  vehicles  over- 
turned kerosene  lanterns  that  were  used 
for  lighting.  Law  enforcement  officials 
have  said  the  fire  was  intentionally  set 
by  cult  members. 

Dennis’sinquiry  will  be  aided  by  10 
other  specialists  appointed  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  including  former  FBI 
and  CIA  director  William  H-  Webster, 
who  last  year  led  an  inquiry  into  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Departmem's  inability 
to  contain  the  riots  aftCT  the  acquittals  i n 
the  trial  of  four  police  officers  accused 
in  the  beating  of  black  motorist  Rod- 
ney G.  King 

EJeputy  Attorney  General  Philip 
Heymann  said  Dennis,  who  left  the 
U.S.  Attorney’s  office  to  head  the  Jus- 
tice Department’s  Criminal  Division 
from  1988  to  1990,  would  conduct  "a 
searching  review." 

“The  basic  fact-finding  is  now  well 
underway,"  Heymann  said.  "Demus 
will  help  us  conduct  the  next  stage  of 
the  inquiry.  I want  to  know  of  anything 
that  he  believes  went  wrong  at  Waco." 

Demus,  now  a lawyer  in  private 
practice,  vrill  review  the  strategies  used 
to  end  the  siege  and  determine  if  the 
decisions  made  were  solid  ones  based 
on  concrete  information.  The  review 
will  also  examine  whether  DoJ  person- 
nel had  sufficient  resources  and  infor- 
mation, and  whether  information  was 
shared  among  the  several  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies  involved  in  the 
incident . The  inquiry  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  Sepiember. 

The  panel  — consisting  of  profes- 
sors and  other  experts  in  law  enforce- 
ment. religion,  psychiatry,  psychology 
aixj  management  — is  expected  to  make 
recommendations  to  law  enforcement 
on  how  todeal  with  barricaded  suspects 
holding  hostages  and  strategies  to  deal 
withcults  and  otherextremisi  groups.  It 
will  also  focus  on  whether  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  “have  adequate  technol- 
ogy and  training  to  handle  such  situ- 
ations with  a minimum  use  of  lethal 
force,"  Heymarm  said. 

Room  at 
the  top 

William  F.  Bratton,  who  was 
named  as  Boston’s  Police  Comrius- 
sioner  on  June  30  after  Francis  VL 
Ruache  left  the  job  to  run  for  mayor, 
said  he  intends  to  make  the  agency  into 
a national  showpiece  for  other  police 
departments  that  wish  to  adopt  a com- 
munity-onented  policing  philosophy. 

The  former  New  York  City  Transit 
Police  Chief  returned  to  his  native 
Boston  in  1 992  to  become  the  Superin- 
tendent-in-Chief.  the  Police  Depart- 
ment's top  uniformed  position.  His 
primary  assignment  wastodevelopand 


implement  a wide-ranging  plan  to  bring 
neighborhood  policing  to  Boston. 

Bratton’sretum  to  Boston  came  just 
days  after  a blue-ribbon  commission 
issued  a scathing  report  on  the  Police 
Department,  calling  its  effort  to  imple- 
ment community  policing“incofnplcic 
and  superficial."  Citing  numerous  other 
departmental  shortcomings,  the  com- 
mission called  on  Roache  to  resign,  but 
he  refused.  {See  LEN,  Feb.  14, 1992.] 
Bratton.  45.  told  LEN  that  he  will 
continue  the  work  he  began  as  Superin- 
tendent-in-Chief  "to  design  and  imple- 
ment a neighborhood  policing  philoso- 
phy [and]  ensure  the  continuation  and 
expansion  of  that  effort." 

“A  personal  and  professional  goal  is 
to  have  the  Boston  Police  Department 
move  quickly  into  a national  leadership 
role  in  that  effort,"  he  said.  “I  feel  that 
Boston,  because  of  its  size  and  commit- 
ment to  this  effort,  will  be  recognized 
within  a relatively  short  lime  as  one  of 
the  few  cities  that  have  been  effectively 
able  to  implement  this  strategy,  despite 
having  significantly  reduced  resources 
to  do  it.  Once  we’re  strengthened  inter- 
nally, we’re  going  to  have  a much  more 
significant  impact  working  with  the 
neighborhoods  in  the  city." 

Already,  Bratton  said,  the  depart- 
ment has  increased  the  number  of  train- 
ing days  for  officers  from  4,000  to 
24,000.  and  it  has  strengthened  the  inter- 
nal affairs  system  to  address  some  of 
the  commission’s  concerns.  Its  staff 
has  been  increased  from  six  to  18  offi- 
cers. several  with  law  degrees.  "They're 
our  best  and  brightest,"  Bratton  said  of 
the  new  internal  affairs  staff,  who  also 
conduct  about  20  percent  of  the  depart- 
ment’s in-service  training. 

“I’mgoing  to  have  a lot  fun  with  it." 
said  Bratton  ofhis  new  job.  No  stranger 
to  policing  in  the  Boston  area,  Bratton 
served  in  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment from  1970  to  1983.  rising  to  the 
position  of  Executive  Superimendeni 
In  1983,  Bratton  was  named  Police 
Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Trans- 
portation Authority,  where  he  designed 
and  implemented  a seven-point  mod- 
emizanon  and  cnme-reduction  plan  that 
resulted  m a doubling  of  the  agency’s 
personnel  and  the  installation  of  a $6- 
million  communications  system.  The 
agency  also  achieved  national  accredi- 
tation under  Bratton's  leadership. 

In  1986,  Bratton  became  superin- 
tendent of  the 650-officer  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  now  a division  of 
the  Ma-ssachucsetts  State  Police,  which 
had  jurisdiction  for  many  commuter 
highways,  beaches  and  parks  in  the 
metro  Boston  area.  He  left  in  1990  to 
become  Transit  Police  Chief  in  New 
York-  During  his  tenure,  subway  crime 
decreased  by  15  percent,  morale  among 
the  5.000-officcr  force  improved  and 
the  agency  was  nationally  accredited. 

Bratton  was  named  Police  Com- 
missioner just  days  after  Roache.  a 25- 
year  veteran  of  the  Boston  Police  De- 
partment who  had  served  as  commis- 
sioner since  1985,  announced  his  can- 
didacy lo  succeed  Mayor  Raymond 
Flynn,  his  lifelong  friend.  Flynn  is 
leaving  office  to  become  U.S-  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Vatican. 
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Boarding  the  civilian-review  bandwagon 

Philadelphia  Mayor,  Council  still  disagree,  but  complaint-review  panel  is  on  its  way 


Philadelphia  has  become  the  lat- 
est in  a growing  list  of  U.S.  cities 
with  civilian  panels  charged  with  in- 
vestigating alleged  police  abuse, 
when  the  City  Council  voted  1 2-5  on 
June  10  to  ov^dea  mayoral  vetoof 
the  civilian  review  proposal  the 
council  had  approved  last  month. 

In  respoase  to  the  override.  Mayor 
Edward  Rendell  a^eed  to  amend  an 
executive  order  creating  a Police  Ad- 
visory Commission,  including  a key 
provision  of  the  Council’s  legisla- 
tion that  calls  for  the  panel  to  inves- 
tigate allegations  of  abuse  and  mis- 
conduct lodged  by  citizens  against 
individual  officers.  Rendell's  action 
effectively  ended  months  of  debate 
on  the  divisive  issue. 

*Tm  disappointed  a little  bit," 
said  Rendell.  a fotmer  Philadelphia 
District  Attorney,  who  agreed  with 
Police  Commissioner  Richard  Neal 
that  the  Police  Department  more  than 
adequately  investigated  allegations 
of  misconduct  against  its  officers. 
“Hislory  has  proven  that  civilian 
review  boards  don't  work  and  actu- 
ally cause  more  problems  than  they 
resolve.” 

Rendell  pointed  to  the  high  rate 
of  complaints  sustained  by  the  Po- 
lice Departmenl  as  0(^x>sed  to  rates 
of  complaints  sustained  by  existing 
civilian  review  boards  around  the 
country.  In  1992,  the  ntiladelphia 
Police  Department’s  Internal  Affairs 
Division  sustained  2 1 .2  percent  of 
the  complaints  filed  against  officers. 
That  figure  contrasts  with  the  10.3 
percent  of  complaints  sustained  by 


New  York's  Civilian  Complaint  Re- 
view Board  — which  earlier  this  year 
was  changed  to  an  aU-civilian  body  — 
during  the  same  period. 

The  rate  of  complaints  sustained  by 
civilian  ovosight  panels  ranged  from 
3.3  percent  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  16 
percent  in  Miami,  the  Mayor  added. 

Shortly  afiCT  the  vote,  Rendell  said 
he  would  move  to  hire  an  executive 
director  and  a clerical  worker  to  begin 
setting  up  the  1 3-member  panel  of  ci- 
vilians. Rendell  said  he  expects  the 
board  will  cost  the  city  about  $100,000 
instead  of  the  $600,000  estimated  by 
the  City  Council.  “We  will  give  it  an 
honest  try,”  he  said.  “1  don’t  think  it's  a 
good  idea,  but  there  are  a lot  of  things  in 
the  country  that  I think  are  not  good 
ideas." 

While  Rendell  maintained  his  op- 
position to  the  plan,  he  pledged  to  work 
in  "good  faith"  to  ensure  that  the  panel 
is  effsetive.  He  predicted  that  the  board, 
once  it  is  up  and  running,  will  “prove  a 
great  frustration  to  the  people  who 
supported  it.  It’s  really  going  to  frus- 
trate them  and  displease  them  in  the 
long  run." 

“We  arc  very  skilled  in  policing 
ourselves."  said  Sgt.  Theresa  Young,  a 
spokeswoTTcin  for  Neal.  "He  (Udn't  waia 
one  and  doesn’t  want  one.  but  now  that 
it's  the  bottom  line,  we'll  go  along  with 
the  program,"  sbe  lohJ  LEN. 

The  reaction  of  the  local  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  to  the  City  Council 
override  and  Rendell's  action  was  less 
rruted.  “The  admuiisaation  and  the  Qty 
CourKiI  have  turned  their  backs  on  the 
police  in  Philadelphia,"  said  the  FOP's 


president.  Ji4in  Shaw,  adding  that  FOP 
legal  representatives  are  reviewing 
options  fex-  legal  action.  A civilian 
oversight  board,  once  instituted,  mi^t 
amount  to  "tampering  with  the  con- 
tract." Shaw  said. 

Supporters  of  the  civilian  review 
plan  maintain  thai  several  recent  inci- 
dents fxoved  the  need  for  such  a panel. 
Last  summer,  police  shot  and  killed  a 
man  brandishing  an  unloaded  weapon 
which  they  believed  he  had  fired  at  an 
officer,  who  was  wounded  in  the  hand. 
The  suspect  was  hit  in  (he  back  by  1 1 
police  bullets.  It  was  later  determined 
that  the  man  had  never  fired  the  weapon 
and  that  (he  officer  was  actually  shot  by 
a colleague,  said  City  Councilman 
Michael  Nutter,  a member  of  the  coun- 
cil's  Public  Safety  Committee  who 
sponsored  the  civilian  review  legisla- 
tion. One  officer  was  charged  with 
involuntary  manslaughter  as  a result  of 
the  death,  he  added 

In  September  1991,  police  clashed 
with  membersof  the  AIDS  Coalition  to 
Unleash  Power  during  a visit  to  the  city 
by  then-Presideni  George  Bush  in  what 
Nutter  termed  “a  mini-riot."  Several 
demonstrators  and  bystandets  were 
beaten,  including  one  man  who  received 
$ 1 80.000  in  damages  from  the  city 
A review  of  the  incident  by  the 
Internal  Affairs  Division  found  little 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  officers,  who 
reportedly  feared  (hey  would  be  spat- 
tered by  the  protesters  with  blood  and 
unne  tainted  with  the  virus  that  causes 
AIDS.  Karen  Black,  an  attorney  with 
the  Public  interest  Law  Center  and  a 
member  of  die  Coalition  for  Police 


Accountability,  said  an  advisory  board 
set  up  by  Rendell  to  investigate  police 
handling  of  the  demonstration  con- 
cluded that  no  lainied  blood,  urine  or 
ashes  of  AIDS  vKtims  were  in  the 
possession  of  die  demostratoev  and  (hat 
lAD’s  version  of  events  at  the  protest 
amounted  to  a virtual  “whitesvash"  of 
what  actually  occurred. 

The  Mayor  will  appoint  all  13 
members  of  the  Police  Advisory  Com- 
mission, including  six  fiom  a list  of 
ruunes  nominated  by  the  City  Council. 
The  commission  membexs  will  serve 
four-year  terms  and  will  not  be  paid 
The  commission  will  make  non-bind- 
ing recommendations  to  the  Police 
Commissioner,  who  will  then  have  30 
days  to  accept,  reject  or  modify  them. 
The  Police  Comnussioner  will  retain 
full  disciplinary  powers.  Councilman 
Nutto-  said. 

Initially,  the  commis.si<»i  did  not 
have  the  power  to  review  individual 
complaints,  Nutter  told  LEN,  but  Ren- 
dell  agreed  to  grant  (hat  authority  in  an 
amendment  to  his  executive  order.  “We 
expect  that,  as  part  of  that  amndment. 
the  board  will  have  subpoena  power," 
said  the  Councilman. 

Police  officers  as  well  as  citizens 
will  be  ^le  to  file  complaints  to  (he 
commission,  which  will  choose  cases 
at  its  own  discretion.  It  has  seven  days 
from  the  submission  of  a complaint  to 
decide  whether  to  investigate  and  to 
notify  the  complainant  of  its  decision. 
It  will  also  have  the  authonty  to  Initiate 
investigations  into  “general  policy  ar- 
eas," said  Nutter,  either  at  its  own  dis- 
cretion or  at  the  request  of  (he  Police 


Commissioner  “They  have  broad- 
based  powers  to  look  at  just  about 
anytiiing  they  want  to,"  Nutter  noted 

Police  officers  under  departmen- 
tal or  criminal  investigation  will  not 
be  requiied  to  appear  before  the  panel 
said  Nutter.  “We  have  no  uttercsi  in 
violating  the  nghts  of  any  police 
officer  m iheir  capacity  as  a police 
officer  or  violating  a police  officer's 
tegular  legal  rights  m terms  of  self- 
inorimination."  he  said.  “But  if  you’re 
not  the  subject  of  any  investigation 
by  anyone,  then  certai  nly  you  should 
cooperate  and  state  the  facts  as  you 
know  them." 

Nutter  said  that  the  City  Council 
and  the  Mayor  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer ironing  out  differences  between 
the  two  versions  of  the  civilian  re- 
view panel,  particularly  a provision 
in  the  Mayor’s  order  that  gives  him 
veto  power  over  most  information 
developed  by  the  commission  — a 
provision  Nutter  opposes  because  it 
"duectly  affects  the  ability  of  the 
board  to  function  independently  " 

Other  details  that  need  to  be  ham- 
mered out  include  qualifications  for 
candidates,  a selcaion  process  and  a 
comprehensive  (raining  program  for 
those  ultimately  chosen  to  serve  on 
the  commission. 

“I  think  it’s  critical  — both  for 
citizens  as  well  as  police  offioen  — 
that  they  know  and  understand  we 
didn't  just  throw  1 3 people  logedier." 
Nutter  said.  “As  much  as  people  do 
M-ani  it,  I think  they  also  want  us  to 
put  it  together  properly,  and  I am  not 
irKllnedio  rush  it." 


Patrol-car  decoys  get  a high-tech  look 


The  “patrol  cars"  that  have  appeared 
lately  along  busy  thoroughfares  in  Cary, 
N.C.,  to  help  cut  down  on  speeding  are 
actually  decoys  constructed  of  vinyl 
that  is  covered  with  a high-resolution, 
computer-painted  image  of  a police 
cruiser. 

The  decoys,  which  began  appearing 
around  Cary  this  month,  are  manufac- 
tured by  Rosco  Laboratories  Inc.,  a 
Port-Chester,  N.Y  .,  firm  best  known  as 
a leading  producer  of  fog  machines  and 
theatneal  lighting  equipment. 

The  Cary  Police  Department  began 
deploying  the  decoys  — which  simu- 
late both  front  and  rear  views  of  police 
cars  — along  busy  roads  to  get  motor- 


ists to  slow  down.  While  it  is  too  soon 
to  tell  whether  the  decoys  will  help  cut 
the  number  of  speed-related  accidents, 
they  have  been  successful  in  getting 
lead-footed  drivers  to  slow  down. 

“We  have  observed  drivers  hitting 
their  brakes  after  seeing  the  decoys.” 
said  Officer  Allan  Murray,  a three-year 
veteran  of  the  department  assigned  to 
the  agency's  Selective  Traffic  Enforce- 
ment Program.  “From  a distance  of 
about  100  yards,  it  looks  just  like  a 
police  car  is  sitting  there.  Until  you  get 
right  up  on  it,  you  can't  tell  it’s  not  a 
police  car  It’s  making  people  become 
more  aware  of  their  speed.” 

The  Cary  Police  Department  pur- 


chased three  of  the  IS-pound  decoys, 
which  roll  up  into  a six  foot  by  six  inch 
storage  bag  that  can  be  stored  easily  in 
most  cars.  The  $2,200  cost  of  the  de- 
coys was  covered  by  the  Governor’s 
Hi^way  Safety  Program.  The  decoys 
take  about  five  minutes  to  set  up.  and 
four  minutes  to  put  away,  according  to 
PhilipGreenstreet,  Rosco's  managerof 
special  projects. 

Cary  police  logged  846  collisions 
between  January  and  June  of  this  year. 


Law  enforcement  officials  in  the 
Northwest  say  they  are  ctmeemed  about 
a growing  number  of  wild-mushroom 
pickers  who  are  arming  themselves  to 
protect  their  "turfs"  in  confrontations 
with  competitors  that  have  already  re- 
sulted in  one  death  so  far  this  year. 

In  northeastern  Oregon,  concern  for 
the  safety  of  mushroom  hunters 
prompted  the  deployment  of  extra  pa- 
trols of  State  Police.  Fewest  Service 
officials  and  sheriffs'  deputies  over  the 
Memorial  Day  weekend 

"We've  got  some  problems."  con- 
ceded Morrow  County  Undershenff 
Veriin  Denton,  who  said  almost  all 
pickers  nowadays  are  armed  “It’s  real 
scary,"  he  told  USA  Today 

Wild  mushrooms  — a $50-billion- 
a-year  industry  — are  considered  a 
delicacy  and.  as  such,  command  prices 
ranging from$l9to$50apound  Com- 
petition for  the  mushroom  harvests. 


compared  to  682  in  1991  Pan  of  the 
reason  for  the  increase  is  because  the 
the  town,  located  just  east  of  Raleigh, 
has  increased  greatly  in  population  over 
the  past  10  years,  Murray  said 

Greenstreet  said  the  Cary  Police 
Department  is  the  first  U.S.  law  en- 
forcement agency  to  purchase  and  use 
the  Rosco  Patrol  Car  Decoy,  which  was 
cwiginally  designed  to  get  motorists  to 
slow  down  while  driving  near  construc- 
tion sues.  The  decoys  can  be  used  up  to 


always  tight  because  of  their  bnef  ^t>w- 
ing  seasons,  has  intensified  this  year 
because  drought  and  acid  rain  have 
sharply  reduced  (he  overall  size  of  the 
harvest 

Mushroom  pickers  can  earn  $60  to 
$400  a day.  making  for  a high-siakes 
and.  some  say.  high-nsk  occupation 
Just  ask  Henry  Galjour  of  Cove.  Ore  ,, 
who  says  he  was  nearly  shot  by  three 
men  claiming  he  was  picking  mush- 
rooms from  “their"  patch.  The  expen- 
cnce  shook  him  up  enough  that  he  no 
longer  ventures  into  the  woods  without 
packing  a handgun  for  protection 

Galjour  added  that  an  influx  of  Asian 
mushroom  hunters  has  angered  long- 
time resident  pickers  who  feel  “like 
their  mushrooms  arc  being  robbed." 

The  Karuk  Indians  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia are  angry  that  mushroom  pickers 
are  violating  ancestral  picking  areas 
held  sacred  by  the  cnbe.  Tnbal  leaders 


SO  times  before  wear  problems  occur, 
he  said,  adding  that  neither  sunlight  nor 
rain  affects  the  image  pressed  onto  the 
vinyl  structure  The  panel  is  supported 
by  a ngging  of  poles  and  cords  that  can 
withstand  40-knot  winds,  he  told  LEN. 

Police  departments  appear  to  be 
taking  a “wait-and-see"  approach  to  the 
decoys,  although  Greenstreet  said  the 
company  has  received  inquires  from 
several  agencies,  including  some  in 
Great  Britain  and  Luxembourg. 


were  to  meet  with  Forest  Service  offi- 
cials this  mwith  to  discuss  the  encroach- 
ments. 

Alerted  to  the  problem.  Oregon 
lawmakers  are  expected  to  pass  a law 
this  summer  that  will  require  permits 
for  mushroiwn  hunters  Qirrently.  about 
half  of  the  Northwest’s  19  national 
forests  require  commercial  pickets  to 
obtain  pertniLs  that  range  from  $ 1 a day 
to  $100  a season.  Those  who  pick 
mushrooms  for  personal  use  ss-ould  be 
allowed  to  do  so  free  of  charge,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  resell  the  fungi 

Unless  tighter  regulations  can  be 
enforced,  however,  they  are  not  likely 
to  reduce  the  specter  of  violence  hang- 
ing over  the  mushroom-hunting  indus- 
try. insisted  Mason  County.  Wash.. 
Shenff  Bob  Shepherd  “There  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  ss-ooded  areas,"  he 
said,  and  not  erKxigh  officers  to  putitM 
them 


Looking  every  bit  like  the  real  thing,  the  Rosco  Patrol  Car  Decoy 
dupes  drivers  in  Cary,  N.C.,  into  slowing  down. 

(Courtesy:  Rosco  Laboratories) 


Foraging  for  fungi  can  mean 
packing  a firearm  in  the  Northwest 
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Changing  the  police:  an  impossible  dream? 
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By  A.  C.  Germann 

John  Smart  Mill,  many  years  ago,  in  his  “Utili- 
lananism,"  pur  it  thus: 

“The  entire  history  of  social  inyjrovcmcnt  has 
been  a series  of  transitions,  by  which  one  custom 
or  instimhon  after  another,  from  being  a supposed 
primary  necessity  of  social  existence,  has  passed 
into  the  raidc  of  a umversally  stigmatized  injustice 
and  tyranny." 

Some  observers  of  the  current  scene  believe 
that  the  institution  we  call  police,  in  some  locales, 
epitomize  injustice  and  tyranny.  Millions  of  people 
in  1991  and  1992,  wherever  TV  satellites  provide 
a video  history  of  planetary  events,  witnessed  a 
videotape  depicting  the  cruel  mistreatment  of  a 
human  being  by  four  unprofessional  Los  Angeles 
police  officers. 

It  is  an  irrefutably  and  fweciscly  recorded  pic- 
ture of  the  police  brute  in  action,  and  of  the 
assenting  observer  of  brutality.  The  nusbehavior 
videotoped  and  displayed  to  the  world  would  be 
described  by  police  professionals  to  each  other  as 
stupid,  gross,  brutal,  insensitive,  power-obsessed, 
and  a genuine  embanassmeni  to  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  to  the  nnodem  law  enforcement  commu- 
nity, and  to  the  nation.  Most  citizens  would  agree 
with  the  assessments  of  those  professional  police 
The  misbehavior  videotaped  and  displayed  to 
the  world  has  been  described  both  as  an  aberration 
and  as  accepted  police  practice.  It  is  both:  an 
aberration  in  that  independent  videotapes  of  iden- 
tifiable policebrutality  area  singular  rarity,  and  an 
accepted  police  practice  in  that  those  who  flee 
from  brutal  police  are  very  often  given  immediate 
field  punishment,  and  any  injuries  are  explained 
falsely  as  the  result  of  resisting  arrest 

The  videotaped  honw  represents  but  one  small 
part  of  our  current  police-community  relation- 
ship. yet  is  a very  potent  picture  of  the  state  of 
M>me  self-tilled  "professional"  law  enforcement 


in  this  nation.  The  “have  nots,"  those  persons  who 
don't  have  social  respectability  (read:  not  in  the 
middle  or  upper  classes),  those  persons  who  don't 
have  economic  well-being  (read:  unable  to  earn 
the  necessities  of  life),  or  those  persons  who  don't 
have  political  power  (read:  cannot  demand  equal 
treatment  without  jeopardy)  are  most  often  the 
“torturables"  who  arc  consistently  at  the  mercy  of 
the  brutes  within  criminal  justice. 

Brutal  police  officers  are  mirror  images  of 
those  four  depicted  in  the  videotape,  whose  dis- 
gusting actions  are  tolerated,  defended,  justified 


of  a hierarchical  organization;  the  impact  of  so- 
cialization within  the  police  subculture;  the  con- 
tinuation of  anachronistic  policies  and  procedures, 
and  the  need  for  professional  role  models. 

Hierarchical  Rigidity 

The  police  agency  is  a closed  Civil  Service 
system,  with  many  ranks  and  very  little  room  for 
independent  thought,  creative  and  imaginative 
initiatives,  serious  internal  audit  or  reformation, 
or  any  elimination  of  anachronistic  fiefdoms. 
Anyone  who  enters  the  system  as  a careerist,  and 


"At  the  present  time,  in  any  large  police  agency,  too 
many  officers  have  an  unprofessional  posture,  but 
professional  officers  must  become  a conspicuous 
majority,  for  the  health  of  the  nation  and  for  the  well- 
being of  all  citizens. " 


(Dr.  A.C  Germann,  a former  Los  Angeles 
police  officer,  helped  found  the  criminal  Justice 
program  at  California  Slate  University-Long 
Beach,  where  he  served  from  1 957 until  his  retire- 
meru  in  I99L  He  is  currently  professor  emeritus 
of  criminal  justice  at  Long  Beach  Slate. ) 


and  obviously  accepted  by  the  13  other  officers 
who  stood  by  and  watched,  as  interested  observ- 
ers. giving  tacit  approval  to  their  colleagues.  All 
who  were  present,  including  the  supervisor,  have 
the  certain  knowledge  that  to  say  or  do  anything 
indicating  dissent  or  disapproval  would  be  inter- 
preted as  “not  supporting  fellow  officers"  and 
would  result  in  severe  problems  of  acceptance  by 
colleagues,  assignment  difficulties,  probable 
negative  performance  ratings,  damage  to  promo- 
tional potential,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  career 
termination  by  peisonal  choice  or  by  shared  de- 
partment wish.  Dissenters  and  whistle-blowers 
are.  everywhere  and  always,  in  senous  jeopardy. 

At  the  (wesent  time,  in  any  large  police  agency, 
too  many  officers  have  an  unprofessional  posture, 
but  professional  officers  must  become  a conspicu- 
ous majority,  for  the  health  of  the  nation  and  for 
the  well-being  of  all  citizens,  or  a police  state  will 
soon  become  an  odious  reality  in  some  larger 
American  cities. 

There  are  four  major  hurdles  that  must  be  dealt 
with,  if  ever  and  whenever  large-scale  changes  are 
contemplated  for  any  police  agency:  the  rigidity 


who  wishes  good  job  assignment,  promotional 
opportunity,  an  extended  career  and  a pension, 
must  walk  in  step  with  the  organization,  accept  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  the  service,  and  “sing 
the  party  line,"  so  to  speak.  To  do  otherwise — to 
question  or  to  blow  the  whistle  on  immoral,  illegal 
or  flagrantly  wasteful  use  of  personnel,  equipment 
or  resources  — is  to  seriously  jeopardize  one's 
career  potential. 

Police  wrongdoing  should  never  be  seen  as  a 
matter  of  “a  few  bad  apples  in  the  barrel."  It  is  the 
barrel  that  is  tainted;  the  bad  apples  are  created. 
The  organizational  environment,  rigid  and  immo- 
bilized into  protected  fiefdoms,  cannot  change 
with  the  times,  with  modem  challenges  or  with  the 
needs  of  the  mornent.  and  cannot  reform  itself. 
Until  it  becomes  an  open,  flexible,  decentralized 
system,  with  all  personnel  and  units  working 
cooperatively,  professionally  and  honorably  to 
serve  all  of  the  citizens,  and  each  other,  with  the 
highest  motivation  and  with  respect  for  the 
Constitution,  any  police  agency  will  be  a mon- 
strous waste  of  public  resources.  It  will  have  very 
little  impact  on  crime,  violence  and  disorder  in  the 


community.  It  will  be  no  more  than  a public 
welfare  program  for  the  care,  feeding,  pleasure 
and  lifetime  support  of  large  numbers  of  tenured, 
retired-on-the-job  police  personnel.  The  Civil 
Service  system,  while  protecting  police  from  gross 
political  influence,  often  protects  n^ocrity,  locks 
deadwood  into  place  with  lifetime  sinecures,  and 
blocks  the  upward  mobility  of  professionally  ori- 
ented police  change  agents. 

Subcultural  Socialization 

Wherever  traditional  police  have  ruled  the 
roost,  they  have  set  the  standards,  and  molded 
incoming  recmits  into  identical  mental  sets  — a 
mentality  of  "us  versus  them,"  with  “them"  being 
anyone  without  a badge.  Slavish  conformity  to 
traditional  values  and  practices  is  demanded  of  all 
personnel,  and  is  the  pric'e  of  admission  to  the 
fraternity  as  an  approved  and  accepted  colleague. 

There  are  far  too  many  pol  ice  whose  values  are 
selfish  and  individualistic,  and  who  make  the 
position  work  for  them  in  many  ways  — free 
coffee,  newspapers,  meals,  entertainment,  clothes, 
transportation,  cigarettes,  foods,  liquor,  unneces- 
sary overtime  — a plethora  of  freebies  that  can 
lead  all  the  way  to  theft  of  poperty,  resale  of 
drugs,  and  the  skimming  of  expropriated  drug 
money.  Unprofessional  police  misuse  their  power 
and  authority  against  anyone  they  choose  and. 
particularly,  against  anyone  who  does  not  show 
deference.  Such  police  plant  false  evidence,  make 
illegal  searches  and  seizures,  engage  in  brutal 
verbal  and  physical  abuse,  manufacture  probable 
cause,  falsify  official  reports,  and  commit  perjury 
on  the  witness  stand.  Such  actions  are  repreated 
with  regularity,  impunity  and  immunity.  All  such 
actions  are  taken  with  obvious  comemp  for  ac- 
cepted standards  of  decency  and  integrity,  and 
with  an  almost  total  insensitivity  to  the  desires, 
needs  or  rights  of  the  individual  citizen  or  the 
community.  Such  actions  are  taken  with  indiffer- 
ence to  the  reputation  of  the  agency,  and  to  the 
damage  inflicted  upon  the  repHitation  of  prrofes- 
sional  colleagues.  Ail  such  actions  are  ignored, 
overlooked  or  condoned  by  traditionally  pro- 
grammed supervisors,  middle  managers,  and  top 
administrators. 

Traditional  internal  discipline  is  more  harsh 
and  punitive  with  resjrect  to  violations  of  p»licy 
and  procedure  involving  facilities  and  equipment 
than  it  is  with  respect  to  violations  of  human 
rights.  Traditional  internal  discipline  allows  too 
many  officers  to  resign  in  lieu  of  disciplinary 
action,  instead  of  taking  energetic  action  to  fire 
and  criminally  posecute  badged  felons.  The  tra- 
ditional internal  affairs  disciplinary  unit  is  often 
referred  teas  “the  world's  best  washing  machine: 
everything  that  goes  in  dirty  comes  out  clean." 

The  traditional  police  academy  seems  to  have 
as  its  goal  the  preparation  of  brutal  hit-squad 
members,  rather  than  community  helpers  and  non- 
violent conflict  resolvers.  Often  the  training'  is 
more  onented  toward  crime  repression,  subject 
control  and  weaponry  than  it  is  toward  developing 
citizen  involvement  and  participation  with  the 
police  — jointly  creating  a more  peaceful,  safe 
and  nurturing  environment  for  all  citizens. 

The  traditional  police  union  or  employee  or- 
ganization resists  any  and  all  anempts  to  eliminate 
unsavory  customs  and  traditions,  and  any  and  all 
attempts  to  rid  the  department  of  officers  who  are 
very  obviously  misguided  engines  of  destruction. 
The  majority  of  traditional  officers  support  their 
colleagues  with  a code  of  silence,  coverup.  and 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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Orders  in  the  Court 


As  adjournment  looms,  the  Supreme  Court  heads  for 
the  exits  with  a flurry  of  criminal  justice  decision 


Asset  seizures  are  punitive, 
and  thus  must  fit  the  crime 


Court  reaffirms  Terry 
in  ruling  on  warrantless 
pat-down  searches 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  handed 
law  enforcement  a significant  defeat 
June  2S  when  it  ruled  unanimously  that 
the  Eighth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  limits  the  Government's 
power  to  seize  the  homes,  businesses 
and  other  assets  of  criminals  and  sus- 
pects. 

The  Court  found  that  the  Eighth 
Amendment's  language  prohibiting 
“excessive  fines”  protects  suspects  and 
defendants  by  requiring  that  the  pun- 
ishment fit  the  seriousness  of  the  crime. 
The  decision,  which  rejected  an  argu- 
ment by  the  Justice  Department  that  the 
Bill  of  Rights  did  not  apply  to  civil- 
forfeiture  cases,  could  lead  to  addi- 
tional constitutional  protections  for 
people  who  have  had  their  property 
seized  because  of  alleged  involvement 
in  or  conviction  for  criminal  activity. 

The  Government  had  maintained 
that  forfeiture  actions  are  “remedial” 
rather  than  punitive  in  nature,  and  that 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  property 
owner  is  “constitutionally  irrelevant.” 
The  Justices  did  not  define  p>recisely 
when  the  Eighth  Amendment  is  vio- 
lated, nor  did  they  tackle  thequestionof 


In  a rxUing  likely  to  affect  recent 
scientific  advances  in  law  enforcement, 
such  as  DNA  profiling  or  dnig  screen- 
ing. the  Supreme  Court  ruled  June  28 
that  Federal  judges  have  the  sole  au- 
thority toensure  that  “any  and  all  scien- 
tific evidence  admitted  is  not  only  rele- 
vant. but  reliable.” 

The  7-2  decision  in  effect  gives 
Federal  judges  the  power  to  screen  out 
ill-founded  or  speculative  scientific 
theories.  The  Court  said  judges  should 
focus  on  the  reasoning  or  methodology 
behind  the  scientific  testimony,  rather 
than  trying  to  determine  whether  the 
views  of  an  expert  witness  have  won 
general  accepKance. 

“We  are  confident  that  Federal 
judges  px»sess  the  capiacity  to  under- 
stand this  review.”  Justice  Harry  A. 
Blackmun  wrote  for  the  majority.  But 
m dissent.  Chief  Justice  William  H. 
Rehnquist  warned  that  the  decision 
could  require  judges  to  become  “ama- 
teur scientists"  and  criticized  the 
majority  opinion  for  being  too  general 
and  abstract  to  offer  useful  guidance  to 
judges. 

The  ruling  came  in  an  appeal  of  a 
lawsuit  over  whether  a dnig  once  widely 
(jrcscribed  for  nwming  sickness  dunng 
pnegnancy  caused  birth  defects.  Two 
lower  Federal  courts  in  California  had 
dismissed  the  suit,  brought  by  two 
families  against  Marion  Merrell  Dow. 
the  manufacturer  of  the  drug  known  as 
Bendectin. 

The  lower  courts  had  ruled  that  the 
expxrt  testimony  the  plaintiffs  wanted 
to  pxeseni  to  the  jury  could  not  be 
admitted  because  it  was  not  “generally 
accepted"  by  the  scientific  community 
under  a test  developied  in  the  Federal 


whether  the  osvner's  innocence  is  rele- 
vant. Instead,  it  sent  the  issue  back  to 
lower  courts  to  devise  their  own  rules 
as  to  when  the  seizure  of  pnoperty  is 
unconstitutionally  excessive. 

One  of  the  two  cases  decided  by  (he 
Court  involved  a North  Dakota  man 
who  lost  his  car-repair  business  and  his 
mobile  home  after  selling  two  grams  of 
cocaine  to  an  undercover  agent  The 
Government  rejected  the  claim  of  de- 
fendant Richard  Lyle  Austin  that  the 
seizure — madcunderacivil-forfeiture 
law  — violated  the  “excessive  fines" 
clause  of  the  Eighth  Amendment.  The 
Government  held  that  the  seizure  was 
remedial  in  nature,  intended  to  permit 
the  removal  of  tools  of  the  drug  trade, 
and  was  a propier  means  of  repaying  (he 
Government  for  arrest  and  psosccuto- 
rial  expanses. 

Justice  Harry  Blackmun,  who  wrote 
the  Court's  unanimous  decision  in  the 
Austin  case,  opined  that  the  Eighth 
Amendment  applied  to  both  civil  and 
criminal  proceedings  and  that  the  for- 
feiture law  had  been  intended  to  punish 
the  pjTopcrty  owner.  Nevertheless,  he 
observed,  courts  have  generally  cm- 


courts  over  the  last  70  years.  But  (he 
High  Court  ruled  that  (he  “general 
accepjtance”  test  had  been  supplanted 
by  a broader  and  more  flexible  inquiry 
that  has  evolved  under  the  nxxJem  rules 
of  evidence. 

“We  recognize  that  in  practice,  a 
gatekeepnng  role  for  the  judge,  m matter 
how  flexible,  inevitably  on  occasion 
will  prevent  the  jury  from  learning  of 
authentic  insights  and  innovations," 
Blackmun  wrote.  “That,  nevertheless, 
is  the  balance  struck  by  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence designed  not  for  the  exhaustive 
search  for  cosmic  understarxling  but 


The  sweeping  immunity  from  lia- 
bility long  enjoyed  by  prosecutors  does 
not  protect  them  from  being  sued  for 
overzealous  actions  taken  while  inves- 
tigating crimes  and  fen*  statements  made 
about  cases  to  the  media,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  June  24. 

The  S-4  decision  held  that  pxxtsecu- 
tors  do  not  enjoy  absolute  immunity 
from  liability  for  those  kinds  ofactions, 
which  are  not  pan  of  pxosecutors'  court- 
room advocacy. 

The  ruling  stemmed  from  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  rape  and  murder  of  an 
11-year-old  girl  in  Napierville.  Dl.. 
where  Du  Page  County  prosecutois  had 
targeted  Stephen  Buckley  as  a suspect. 
Buckley  maintained  his  innocence, 
claiming  that  pxosecutors  had  fabn- 
cated  evidence  against  him.  He  spient 
three  years  in  jail  on  the  charges,  which 


ployed  a legal  fiction  that  holds  the 
pnoperty,  not  the  individual,  to  be  the 
wrongdoer  — a concept  that  has  al- 
lowed the  Government  to  impiose  a 
greater  pirocedural  burden  on  ptropierty 
owners  and  makes  their  guilt  irrele- 
vant. 

“If  forfeiture  had  been  understood 
not  to  pMinish  the  owner,  there  would 
have  been  no  reason  to  reserve  (he  case 
of  a truly  innocent  owner ,“  Blackmun 
NVTote.  “Even  though  this  Court  has 
rejected  the  'innocence*  of  the  owner  as 
a common-law  defense  to  forfeiture,  it 
consistently  has  recognized  that  forfei- 
ture serves,  at  least  in  piart,  to  pxinish the 
owner." 

In  a related  asset-forfeiture  case,  the 
Court  narrowly  rejecleda  First  Amend- 
ment challenge  to  the  Government's 
authority  to  seize  piropjerty  under  the 
Federal  racketeering  law.  By  a 5-4 
margin,  the  Court  ruled  that  the  First 
Amendment  did  not  bar  prosecutors 
from  sezing  an  entire  chain  of  adult 
bookstores  and  movie  houses  and  then 
destroying  thousands  of  books  and  otha 
Items  after  finding  several  obscene  items 
for  sale. 


for  the  p»rticularized  resolution  of  le- 
gal defenses." 

The  Court  rejected  the  plaintiffe' 
contention  that  Congress,  in  adopxing 
new  rules  of  evidence  in  the  1970’s, 
intended  to  allow  juries  to  resolve  sci- 
entific disputes  through  the  adversarial 
pirocess  used  to  resolve  disputes  about 
economic  theories  or  other  complex 
subjects.  Blackmun  said  that  while  the 
juries  are  permitted  to  reach  judgments 
on  scientific  evidence  that  judges  allow 
them  to  consider,  judges  could  keep 
evidence  from  the  jury  and  lake  from 
the  jury  the  power  to  reach  a judgment 


were  never  pxoven,  and  sued  pjrosecu- 
tor  Michael  Fitzsimmons  and  others  for 
violating  his  civil  rights. 

The  Supreme  Court  concluded  that 
Buckley  could  sue  (he  prosecutors  for 
damages  arising  from  statements  made 
at  a news  conference  announcing  his 
indictment.  The  majority  said  Buckley 
may  also  have  a claim  arising  from  the 
prosecutors'  search  for  clues  and  c<r- 
roboration  that  might  have  given  them 
probable  cause  to  make  an  arrest. 

Buckley  alleged  that  when  lab  tests 
failed  to  connect  his  boots  to  a print  left 
at  the  girl's  home,  county  prosecutors 
recruited  a North  Carolina  forensic 
anthropologist  to  make  a pnsiiive  iden- 
tification. 

The  Court  said  prosecutors'  immu- 
nity from  civil-rights  law  largely  de- 
piendson  their  activity  when  the  alleged 


Pol  ice  do  not  need  a warrant  to  seize 
drugs  discovered  while  frisking  a sus- 
p>ect  for  weapmns,  as  long  as  (he  contra- 
band is  instantly  recognizable  to  px>lice 
by  ~p)lain  feel,”  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
unanimously  on  June  7. 

The  Court's  decision  was  the  first  in 
which  it  authorized  warrantless  p»t- 
down  searches  that  go  beyond  a protec- 
tive search  for  weapnns.  The  Court  has 
previously  held  that  police  do  not  need 
a warrant  to  seize  narcotics  or  weap»ns 
in  “plain  view“  that  are  clearly  visible 
to  the  officer  during  situations  such  as 
traffic  stopK. 

But  the  Court's  opimon  — the  last 
law  enforcement-related  decision  to  be 
written  by  Justice  Byron  R White,  who 
retired  with  the  end  of  the  1992-1993 
Supreme  Court  term — does  pxii  strin- 
gent limits  on  “plain  feel”  searches. 
The  search  must  be  part  of  a protective 
piai-down  for  weapons,  justified  on  the 
basis  of  the  reasonable  suspicion  that  a 
suspiect  is  armed  and  dangerous  The 
contraband  nature  of  the  item  must  be 
immediately  obvious  to  the  officer 


if  the  scientific  evidence  admmed  at 
trial  turned  out  to  be  insufficient  to 
permit  a “reasonable  juror"  to  reach  a 
conclusion. 

“In  order  to  qualify  as  scientific 
knowledge,  an  inference  or  assertion 
must  be  derived  by  the  sclenufic 
method,”  Blackmun  wrote,  and  it  must 
have  been  tested  or  at  least  have  been 
subject  to  testing.  Publication  ina  jour- 
nal subject  to  pKcr  review  is  not  essen- 
tial, Blackmun  added,  but  is  a Rele- 
vant” factor  for  a judge  to  consider 
when  assessing  the  validity  of  a scien- 
tific method  or  technique. 


injury  occurs  The  ruling  in  Buckley  v. 
Fitzsimmons  further  spxlls  out  when 
pxosecutors  may  be  forced  to  pay 
damages  for  their  wrongful  actions. 

Justice  John  Paul  Stevens,  who  wrote 
the  majonty  opinion,  said  that  actions 
taken  by  a pxosecutor  who  is  pirepanng 
for  a trial  or  which  occur  dunng  his 
advocacy  for  the  state  are  entitled  to 
absolute  immunity.  But  out-of-court 
statements  to  repxwters  are  not  part  of 
the  judicial  process,  and  therefore  are 
not  pjroiected,  Stevens  wrote. 

The  ruling  reinstates  Buckley's  suit 
against  Fitzsimmons  and  other  county 
officials,  which  had  been  dismissed  by 
a lower  court.  An  attorney  for  Buckley 
said  he  was  seeking  $10  million  in 
damages  for  violations  of  his  client's 
civil  nghts.  including  loss  of  freedom, 
mental  anguish  and  humiliation. 


carrying  ouithe  search,  the  Court  added 
Even  so,  the  Court  held  the  search  in 
this  particular  case  to  be  invalid  be- 
cause a Minneapolis  pxilice  officer 
“ovcTMeppjed  the  bounds"  when  he 
searched  a susptect  who  was  observed 
leaving  a crack  house  The  officer  and 
his  p>artner  stoptpwd  the  man  and  con- 
ducted the  pat-down  after  the  suspect 
noticed  the  officers'  cruiser  and  began 
walking  in  the  opipxisite  direction  They 
found  no  weapons  but  did  discover 
one-fifth  of  an  ounce  of  crack 

One  officer  testified  (hat  he  noticed 
a small  lump  in  the  suspect's  jacket 
pjocket.  “I  examined  it  with  my  fingers 
and  It  slid  arxl  it  fell  to  be  a lump  of 
crack  cocaine  in  cellophane,"  the  offi- 
cer said  in  testimony  in  a Minnesota 
slate  court 

Justice  White  said  that  the  search 
was  invalid  because  the  officer  did  not 
immediately  identify  the  object  Under 
the  1968  decision  m Terry  v.  Ohio, 
White  said,  piolice  were  given  the  right 
to  conduct  warrantless  pat-down 
searches,  but  those  “strictly  circum- 
senbed”  searches  could  not  be  expended 
beyond  the  onginal  justification. 

The  officer's  continued  exarruna- 
tion  of  the  suspiect's  pxjcket  “after  hav- 
ing concluded  that  it  contained  no 
weapon  was  unrelated  to  the  sole  justi- 
fication of  the  search  undo-  Terry,  the 
pirotection  of  (he  police  officer  and 
others  nearby."  White  wrote.  "It  there- 
fore amounted  to  the  sort  of  evidenuary 
search  that  Terry  expxessly  refused  to 
authorize,  and  that  we  have  condemned 
in  subsequent  cases.” 

“Most  state  and  Federal  courts" 
already  recognize  the  “plain  feel”  doc- 
trine the  Court  ruled  upon  in  the  Minne- 
sota case,  in  which  a state  trial  court 
ruled  the  officer’s  seizure  was  valid. 
The  Minnesota  Court  of  Appeals  ruled 
disagreed,  a a decision  that  was  up^ld 
by  the  state  Supreme  Court,  which  held 
that  the  search  authorized  by  Terry  v. 
Ohiodid  not  extend  beyond  a pat -down 
for  weapx>ns 
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Bring  Insightful  Dialog  on  Pressing  Criminal  Justice 
Issues  to  Classrooms  and  Communities 

Thousands  of  educators,  law  enforcement  professionals,  and  community  organi /aiions  are  using  Crime  File  to  heighten  awareness  of  criminal  justice  issues.  Incorpo- 
rate these  useful  .10-minutc  videotapes  into  the  training  and  community  education  programs  of  your  organization. 

The  programs  feature  lively,  unrehearsed  studio  discussions  by  leading  criminal  justice  experts  and  are  moderated  by  noted  scholar  James  Q.  Wilson.  The  tapes  use  documentary  footage  and 
other  visual  aids  to  illustrate  today's  pressing  crime  issues.  Many  programs  are  accompanied  by  S(udy  Guides,  making  the  series  ideal  for  classroom  use  and  professional  training. 


Crime  File  video  presentations  arc  a f>reat  value  at  only  $1 7 each. 
Order  all  38  tapes,  and  postage  and  handing  charges  will  he  waived. 


To  order  Crime  File,  call  NCJRS  toll  free  at  800-851-3420  or  complete  the 
order  form  below. 


DRUGS 

1 Drug  Education.  Looks  at  the  issues  m drug  education  programs  in  which  police  otiicers  work  with  elementary 
school  students  to  help  children  say  no  to  drugs 

2 Drug  Testing.  Focuses  on  pretna!  drug  screening— how  it  works,  how  it  is  used,  and  how  eftective  it  is— as  well 
as  relat^  legal  questions 

3 Drug  Trattieking.  Discusses  successtui  targeting  ol  resources  on  the  anesi  of  street-level  dealers 

4 Drugs:  Addiction.  Explores  the  nature  and  consequences  of  addiction  vnlh  a focus  on  cocaine 

5 Drugs:  Community  Responses.  Discusses  otizen  actions  to  erradicate  drugs  in  the  Nation's  neighborhoods 

6 Drugs:  Treating  Offenders.  Features  a New  York  Slate  shock  incarceration  program  and  discusses  innova- 
tions for  handling  the  increasing  number  of  drug  offenders  swamping  already  crowded  jails  and  prisons. 

7 Drugs:  Workplace  Testing.  Debates  the  pros,  cons,  and  implications  ol  workplace  drug  testing,  explonng  one 
company's  extensive  drug  testing  program 

8 Drugs;  Youth  Gangs.  Looks  at  reducing  crime  and  drug  dealing  committed  by  youth  gangs  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
home  of  the  Cnps  and  the  Dioods 

9 Heroin.  Focuses  on  the  adequacy  ol  treatment  strategies  tor  heroin  addicts 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM 

10  Death  Penalty.  Explores  moral,  legal,  and  practical  issues  related  to  the  death  penalty 

1 1 Exclusionary  Rule.  Presents  a debate  about  the  rule  that  prohibits  judges  from  admitting  evidence  acquired  m 
violation  of  a defendant's  constitutional  rights 

12  Foot  Patrol.  Discusses  the  effects  of  deploying  police  officers  on  fool  rather  than  in  cars,  focusing  on  Newark 
and  Boston 

13  House  Arresl.  Looks  at  Florida  s house  arrest  program  as  one  alternative  to  traditional  incarceration  practices 

1 4 Insanity  Defense.  Debates  the  desirability  of  the  insanity  defense  and  the  adequacy  of  laws  regulating  its  use 
1$  Inside  Prisons.  Provides  a documentary  and  a discussion  of  modem  prison  management 

16  Juvenile  Offenders.  Explores  the  growing  problem  ol  crime  by  youth,  espeoaliy  the  question  ol  treatir^g  juvenile 
offenders  as  adults 

17  Juvenile  Rehabilitation.  Discusses  rehabilitation  programs  and  alternatives  to  incarceration  and  visits  Ohio's 
Paint  Creek  Youth  Center,  an  innovative  residential  treatment  center  lor  serious  juvenile  offenders. 

IB  Out  on  Bail.  Reviews  the  intncacies  of  bail  issues,  including  rearresi  while  on  bail,  amount  ot  bail,  and  danger- 
ousness ol  persons  out  on  bail 


19  Prison  Crowding.  Focuses  on  prison  crowding  problems,  featuring  the  Maryland  prison  system. 

20.  Private  Prisons.  Looks  at  the  pros  and  cons  ot  private  pnsons  and  jails. 

21  Probation.  Features  probation  systems  in  junsdictions  that  are  laang  larger  caseloads  but  smaller  budgets 

22  Repeat  Offenders.  Offers  ways  of  dealing  with  people  who  commit  serious  criminal  offenses  frequently  and 
over  a long  penod 

23  Restitution  and  Community  Service.  Presents  two  alternatives  to  traditional  sanctions,  focusing  on  the 
Quincy.  Massachusetts,  program. 

24  Search  and  Seizure.  Provides  divergent  viewpoints  from  police,  public  defenders,  and  prosecuting  attorneys 

25  Senfenc/ng.  Presents  several  perspectives  on  the  complexities  of  American  sentencing,  including  sentencing 
guidelines. 


CRIMINOLOGY  and  VICTIMOLOGY 


26  Crime  and  Public  Housing.  Contrasts  two  Boston  housing  projects  one  rundown  and  cnme  ridden,  the  other 
orderly  and  law  abiding 

27  Deadly  Force.  Offers  differing  viewpoints  on  when  police  should  use  deadly  force. 

26  Domestic  Violence.  Discusses  aspects  of  police  response,  focusing  on  a Minneapolis  study  that  tested  the 
effect  of  arresting  violent  spouses 

29  Drinking  and  Crime.  Explores  violence  and  drinking,  appropriate  punishment,  and  treatment  alternatives 

30  Families  and  Crime.  Explains  how  parental  education  programs  can  help  keep  crime  from  recurring  in  families 

31  Gun  Control.  Presents  the  experiences  ot  Stales  where  tough  gun  control  laws  have  been  enacted 

32  Jobs  and  Crime.  Examines  the  relationship  between  general  economic  conditions  and  the  crime  rale 

33  Neighborhood  Safety.  Focuses  on  the  effectiveness  of  neighborhood  crime  watch  activities. 

34  Predicting  Criminality.  Considers  dilemmas  posed  when  police  try  to  protect  the  community  by  identifying 
potential  repeal  offenders 


35  Street  People.  Focuses  on  how  police  departments  are  handling  runaways,  the  menially  ill.  the  temporary 
homeless,  alcoholics,  and  others.  - - • ^ ^ 


36  TV  and  Violence.  Discusses  studies  on  the  relationship  between  watching  violence  on  television  and  commit- 
ting violent  acts. 

37  Victims.  Presents  a call  for  more  attention  to  victim  needs  by  courts,  police,  and  legislatures 

38  What  Works— Research  and  the  Police.  Examines  three  expenments— in  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  and  San 
Diego— that  test  ways  police  can  prevent  cnme 
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The  devil  made  'em  do  it: 

Adolescent  Satanism:  fact  vs.  fiction 


The  Psychology  of  Adolescent 
Satanism:  A Guide  for  Parents, 
Counselors,  Clergy  and 
Teachers. 

By  Anthony  Moriarty. 

Westport,  Conn.:  Praeger 
Publishers,  1992. 

149  pp. 


By  Darrell  Cook 


“The  Psychology  of  Adolescent 
Satanism"  takes  a developmental  ap- 
proach to  understanding  adolescent 
involvement  in  Satanism.  Monarty 
argues  that  a young  person  will  be  drawn 
into  Satanism  over  a period  of  time  and 
expenences,  rather  than  as  a result  of  a 
brief  encounter  with  a cult  member. 

Satan  is  often  given  more  credit 
than  he  deserves.  Some  lecturers  mo- 
nopolize on  the  topic  of  Satanism  by 
charging  significant  fees  and,  while 
doing  so,  stir  up  fear  in  the  audience, 
leading  them  to  believe  that  Satan  and 
his  minions  are  rapidly  capturing  soci- 
ety's youth.  They  will  estimate  that  as 
many  as  50,000  people  each  year  will 
be  killed  as  a result  of  Satanic  cults. 

This  type  of  misinformation  appeals 
to  audiences  which  are  looking  to  make 
sense  out  of  delinquent  behavior.  In 
truth,  however,  relatively  few  victims 
of  murder  are  linked  to  organized  Sa- 
tanic cults.  Sul],  the  reality  of  Satanism 


Techniques  of  Crime  Scene 
Investigation,  Sth  ed. 

By  Barry  AJ.  Fisher. 

New  York:  Elsevier  Publishing, 
1992. 

526  pp. 


By  Jack  F.  Dowling 


Crime  laboratory,  forensic  science, 
cnminalistics  section  — by  whaiever 
name  one  knows  (he  functional  area  of 
a police  agency  charged  with  cnme 
scene  investigation,  there  is  no  denying 
(he  crucial  role  such  a unit  plays  in  any 
cnminal  investigation.  From  the  victim 
to  the  jury,  through  all  ^'eas  in  be- 
tween, the  evidence  collection  and 
examination  procedure  plays  a major 
part  in  the  total  criminal  justice  proc- 
ess. 

The  rights  of  defendants,  the  use  of 
defense  expert  witnesses,  and  legally 
mandated  burdens  of  proof  require  the 
prosecutor  to  present  physical  evidence 
and  testimony  that  will  determine  guilt 
beyond  a reasonable  doubt.  Techno- 
logical developments,  innovative  pho- 
tographic techniques  and  other  scien- 
tific advances  have  increased  (he  com- 
plexity of  many  criminal  investigations 
and  prosecutions.  Each  day  more  and 
more  of  the  public  are  exposed  to  the 
forensic  sciences  through  Court  TV, 
newspapers,  aix)  movies  that  include 
cnme  scene  investigations  in  their  plot 
or  courtroom  presentations.  This  latest 
edition  of  “Techniques  of  Crime  Scene 
Investigation”  attempts  to  describe  the 


should  not  be  mirumized,  as  the  poten- 
tial for  dangerous  acts  by  immature 
adolescents  must  be  considered. 

Moriarty  helps  to  separate  fact  from 
fiction,  acknowledging  (hat  there  are 
fewer  disciplesofSatanismthan  we  arc 
led  to  believe.  The  majOTity  of  adoles- 
cent Satamsts  fall  into  the  category  of 
“dabblers"  or  “wanna-bcs,"  the  former 
being  those  who  are  partial  adherents 
and  the  latter  those  who  desire  full- 
fledged  acceptance.  The  fear  for  adults, 
especially  the  parents  of  adolescents, 
lies  in  the  consequences  arising  ftom 
youthful  mvolven^nt  in  this  despicable 
religion.  While  some  adolescents  may 
engage  in  behavior  as  minor  as  casting 
a spell  on  (heir  enemy  or  sacrificing  a 
stray  dog  to  Satan,  the  ultimate  fear  is 
youthful  involvement  in  human  sacri- 
fices. These  sacrifices  could  result  in 
unlawfully  taking  the  life  of  another  or 
in  the  suicide  of  the  novice  Satanisl. 

The  book's  subtide  proclaims  it  “a 
guide  for  parents,  counselors,  clergy 
and  teachers."  but  the  emphasis  ap- 
pears to  be  on  educating  the  parents  of 
a young  Satanist  or  a potential  recruit. 
This  book  excels  in  that  area,  offering 
an  abundance  of  psychological  advice 
to  parents.  Moriarty  accomplishes  his 
goal  of  prevention  and  early  interven* 
tion  by  looking  at  (he  different  types  of 
occult  activity,  assessing  different  per- 
sonality types,  and  exptaimng  the  dif- 


role  of  criminalistics  in  a clear  and 
concise  manner,  demystifying  many  of 
the  perceiveddifficulties  involved  with 
crime  scene  investigations. 

The  author  begins  with  the  most 
basic  principle  taught  to  every  police 
officer:  Protect  the  cnme  scene  and  do 
not  destroy  or  change  anything  at  the 
scene.  From  there,  the  book  goes  on  to 
detail  the  steps  necessary  to  summon 
specialized  personnel,  process  the  crime 
scene,  identif>-  the  victim  and/or  sus- 
pect. and  specialized  crime  scene  in- 
vestigations involving  different  types 
of  offenses,  such  as  drugs  or  explo- 
sives. 

The  text  is  replete  with  phoiographs 
of  various  crime  scenes,  evidence,  and 
unique  equipment  utilized  to  support 
(he  charges  against  defendants.  The 
reader  should  be  cautioned  that  some  of 
the  photographs  are  extremely  graphic 
In  addition  to  photographs,  many  ac- 
tual cases  are  cited,  along  with  proce- 
dures and  methods  used  to  associate 
evidence  ai  the  scene  with  the  cnme 
and/or  criminal. 

Although  this  book  could  serve  as  a 
basic  textbook,  the  infcmnauon  pro- 
vided may  be  better  understood  by  an 
expenenced  investigator,  or  utilized  in 
an  advanced  course  or  training  semi- 
nar. Generally,  though,  this  work  de- 
serves to  be  highly  recommended  as  a 
reference  for  investigators. 


(Jack  F.  Dowling  is  Director  of 
Safety  and  Security  or  the  Philadelphia 
College  ofTejailes  and  Science.) 


ferent  cultural,  physical,  psychological 
and  social  risk  factors. 

One  chapter  of  Moriaity's  book  is 
devoted  to  an  examinabon  of  Anton 
LeVey's  nauonal  Church  of  Satan  and 
the  contentsof  the  Satanic  Bible,  which 
has  sold  more  than  500,000  copies  and. 
according  to  Moriarty.  is  experiencing 
a resurgence  in  popularity  among  ado- 
lescents. The  focus  of  the  Satanic  Bible 
reveals  to  us  (hat  Satanism  is  the  an- 
tithesis of  Christianity,  i.e.,  evil  is  good, 
Satanism  is  power,  etc. 

“The  Psychology  of  Adolescent 
Satanism"  is  a welcome  addition  to  the 
literature  on  Satanic  cults,  (heir  prac- 
tices and  effects  on  others.  The  strengths 
of  the  book  include  Moriarty 's  psycho- 
logical and  academic  approach,  com- 
municating to  the  reader  the  real  prob- 
lems involved  with  Satanism  This  book 
eliminates  the  hysteria  which  ofien 
accompanies  literature  of  (his  nature. 
The  chapters  on  parenting  styles,  com- 
municating effectively,  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  Satanism  and  suicide 


A Broken  Sword:  Policing  France 
During  the  German  Occupation. 
By  Yann  Stephan. 

Chicago:  Office  of  IntemationaJ 
Criminal  Justice,  University  of 
Ulinois-Chicago,  1992. 

113  pp. 


By  William  Burger 


“A  Broken  Sword,"  in  the  words  of 
Andr6  Bossard's  foreword,  “whets  our 
appetite  for  a deeper  study."  providing 
a valuable  first  step  in  analyzing  the 
complex  and  often  contradictory  role 
that  the  French  police  played  during  the 
occupation  of  that  country  by  (he  Nazis 
during  World  War  U.  The  book  offers 
an  overview  of  law  enforcement  in 
France  from  the  installauon  of  (he 
puppet  regime  in  Vichy  to  the  libera- 
tion of  France  by  the  Allies  in  1944. 

Stej^ian  addresses  issues  that  are 
unknown  in  American  law  enforcement 
but  are  of  paramounl  importance  to  law 
enforcement  worldwide.  Among  them 
are:  What  happens  lo  policing  when  a 
nation  is  governed  by  a puppet  regime? 
What  happens  when  this  government 
must  rely  on  force  to  maintain  its  hold 
on  power?  How  do  the  members  of  the 
police  service  react  when  they  are  called 
on  toenforce  laws  at  variance  with  their 
own  beliefs?  How  does  a government 
ensure  the  loyalty  of  these  officers  when 
they  actively  oppose  its  ideology? 

No  one  work  is  capable  of  answer- 
ing all  of  these  questions.  Stephan  in- 
troduces the  questions,  but  answering 
them  requires  a work  significantly  larger 
than  the  one  he  has  written.  Although 
he  is  not  able  to  answer  all  of  (he  ques- 
tions he  poses,  Stephan's  overview  can 
serve  as  the  basis  for  other  works  that 
can  focus  on  each  of  the  questions  in 
greater  detail. 

Stephan  recounts  the  various  efforts 
used  by  the  Vichy  regime  to  establish 
its  legitimacy  with  both  the  pubUc  and 
the  police.  These  efforts  were  some- 


are  especially  informative. 

The  book  is  not  without  its  weak- 
nesses. Monarty  presents  a general 
model  of  different  types  of  personali- 
ties, including  such  elements  as  charac- 
teristics, motivation,  emotional  bene- 
fit, DSM  ID'R  correlates,  and  interven- 
tion strategy  He  conspicuously  fails  to 
explain  the  mearung  of  DSM  QI-R 
(Diagnostic  and  Statistical  Manual  for 
Mental  Illness);  as  such,  mental  health 
professionals  may  be  the  only  readers 
who  will  understand  the  shorthand. 

FurtherTTKire.  the  authors  reveals  a 
weakness  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Qins- 
tian  faith.  When  discussing  the  role  of 
ritual,  Monarty  relates  that  “one  is  bom 
into  the  world  of  Christianity  by  bap- 
tism, becomes  an  adult  by  confirma- 
tion, and  leaves  the  family  lo  begin  a 
separate  life  throu^  marriage.  . . ~ This 
may  be  true  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
tradition,  but  not  of  Otrisuanity  as  a 
whole.  Many  Protestant  denuminaoons, 
for  example,  reject  (he  concept  of  in- 
fant baptism. 


what  successful  at  the  outset,  but  by 
1943  it  became  apparent  to  all  but  the 
committed  fascists  that  the  Nazis  were 
not  going  to  win  the  war,  thus  reintro- 
ducing the  question  of  the  legitimacy  of 
the  government.  The  police,  who  at 
best  gave  lukewarm  support  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Vichy  rulers,  became  in- 
creasingly reluctant  to  enforce  their 
laws.  The  police  enforced  the  laws  thal 
existed  pnor  to  the  occupation,  but  were 
not  above  breaking  those  of  the  puppet 
regime.  As  a consequence,  the  regime 
was  forced  to  go  outside  of  the  regular 
police  force  to  enforce  its  decrees 
Even  when  support  for  the  Vichy  re- 
gime was  at  its  greatest,  vanous  offi- 
cers and  even  entire  distnets  were  at- 
tempting to  resist  the  decrees  of  both 
the  Nazis  and  their  puppets  in  Vichy 
Chief  amon^the  techniques  that  these 
officers  used  was  notifying  individuals 
when  they  were  about  to  be  arrested. 
Officers  would  knock  on  doors,  and 
leave  if  they  were  not  opened,  thereby 
giving  individuals  time  to  pack  and 
escape.  Stephan  also  details  the  covert 
and  sometimes  oven  suppon  that  the 
police  gave  to  the  French  resistance 
Stephan  is  not  averse  to  pointing  out 
that  not  all  of  the  police  officials  re- 
sponded with  dignity  in  the  face  of  the 
occupation.  In  fact,  some  served  as 
executioners  for  the  invaders.  Some  of 
these  officials  were  themselves  fosasts. 


A final  weakness  lies  inthc  author’s 
failure  to  include  a perspective  of  soci- 
ety in  the  development  of  an  adoles- 
cent, integrating  socialization  variables 
to  complement  the  psychological  con- 
structs. The  book  gives  only  minimal 
credit  and  attention  to  the  cnviranmental 
aspects  of  child  development. 

On  the  whole,  however,  Monarty 
has  produced  a crediiable  work  which 
will  be  of  great  value  to  parents  with  an 
adolescent  suspected  of  or  at  nsk  for 
involvement  in  Satanism  or  other  cult 
activities.  The  practical  advice  provided 
by  the  author  can  be  applied  to  other 
areas  of  aberrant  behavior  as  well 
Counselors,  the  clergy,  teachers,  and 
law  enforcement  officials  may  all  profit 
from  this  new  addition  to  the  literature 


(Darrell  J.  Cook  is  an  instructor  in 
sociology  andcriminal justice  at  Bene- 
dictine College  in  Atchison,  Kan.  He 
served  with  the  Southgate.  Ky.,  Police 
Department  and  as  a K-9  handler  for 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Security  Police.) 


while  others  merely  were  “following 
orders."Stephan  further  points  out  that 
the  most  dreaded  members  of  the  Vichy 
law  enforcement  establishment,  the 
Milice,  were  not  police  officers  at  all, 
but  rather  criminals  hired  to  enforce 
govemmem  dictates  when  the  tradi- 
tional police  either  refused  or  performed 
in  such  a way  that  their  prey  escaped 

Stephan's  work  and  the  quesuons 
he  asks  warrant  thoughtful  considera- 
tion by  police  officers.  Just  how  shcxild 
law  enforcement  officeis  behave  when 
the  rules  they  are  forced  to  impose  go 
against  their  beliefs?  There  are  numer- 
ous illustrations  of  how  law  enforce- 
ment can  be  uDlized  for  unsavory  ends 
One  need  only  thi  nk  of  the  death  squads 
in  El  Salvador  and  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  to  realize  thal  law  en- 
forcement can  be  used  not  to  enforce 
righteous  behavior  but  as  tools  of  a 
repressive  regime 

This  book  merits  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  contemporary 
policing  While  It  docs  not  — andcan- 
not  — answer  all  of  the  questions  it 
poses.  It  diKs  provide  the  foundation 
for  a more  detailed  examination  of  is- 
sues confronted  by  police  worldwide. 

(William  Burger.  Ph.D,  « chair- 
man of  the  sociology  andanlhropology 
department  at  tongKOod  College  in 
Farmville,  Va.) 
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A private  matter: 

Can  a town  decide  on  its  own  poiicing? 


Does  a state  have  the  legal  authority 
to  tell  a town  within  its  borders  that  it 
can't  hire  pnvaie  secuniy  guanJs  in 
place  of  sworn  and  trained  police  offi- 


BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


cers?  That  question  will  be  tested  later 
this  year  in  New  Jersey. 

As  you're  well  aware  if  you've  been 
paying  aoermon  recently  (see  May 
15. 1993),  the  little  Bcwough  of  Sussex, 
NJ  . disbanded  its  four-man  municipal 
police  force  amid  a drug-corruption 
scandal  and  hired  a pnvate  security 
him  to  patrol  the  town,  at  a consider- 
able savings  in  lax  money.  Is  that  legal? 

New  Jersey's  Attorney  General. 
Robert  Del  Tufo.  doesn't  think  so.  On 
June  22,  the  Attorney  General  filed  suit 
in  Superior  Court  in  Morristown  The 
state's  brief  said:  "The  contract  is  ille- 
gal on  two  grounds.  There  is  no  express 
statutory  authorization  for  the  Borou^ 
of  Sussex  to  enter  into  the  contract,  and 
(b)  the  subject  matter  of  the  contract  is 
pre-empted  by  stale  law  Therefore,  the 
plaintiff  (the  state]  requests  that  the 
court  declare  the  contract  null  and  void.’' 
In  short,  state  law  doesn't  permit  such  a 
contract,  says  the  A-G's  office. 

At  this  wntmg.  Judge  Reginald 
Stanton  has  not  yet  s^  a dale  for  a 
hearing  on  the  suit,  but  presumably  it 
would  occur  soon.  Meanwhile,  the  pri- 
vate guards,  supplied  by  Executive 
Security  and  Investigative  Sovices  of 
Totowa.  NJ..  are  on  the  streets  of 
Sussex,  looking  much  like  police  offi- 
cers. They  wear  uniforms  of  navy  and 
Columbia  blue  and  tote  9mm  guns 
(legally),  handcuffs,  and  two-way 
radios. 

It's  all  smoke  and  mirrors.  The  pn- 
vaie guards  have  no  more  police  pow- 
ers than  Joe  Sixpack.  They  can't  make 
an  arrest  or  legally  detain  anyone  un- 
less they  see  him  actually  committing  a 
enme.  In  that  case,  like  any  other  citi- 
zen, they  could  make  a citizen's  arrest. 
They  can't  even  investigate  a traffic 
accident. 

So  what  can  the  pnvate  guards  do? 
They  can  give  the  illusion  of  a police 
presence  in  Sussex,  which  appears  to 
he  enough  for  some  of  the  borough's 
2,300  citizens.  And  the  guards  can  call 
the  Stale  Police  in  a barracks  about  15 


miles  away  in  Augusta,  just  like  any 
other  citizen. 

A State  PcJice  spokesman  said  it 
was  too  early  to  know  whether  their 
calls  for  service  are  up.  down,  or  about 
the  same  since  the  private  guards  began 
patrolling  the  borough  in  eight-hour 
shifis  on  weekdays  and  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  nights.  Since  state  troopers 
must  respond  to  crimes  and  traffic 
accidents  in  the  tovm,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  calls  for  service  have  changed 
much.  "I  think  the  Sussex  people  are 
throwing  their  money  away.”  said  a 
police  officer  ui  the  area,  since  the  Stale 
Police  are  still  responsible  for  any  real 
policing  that  goes  on  in  Sussex. 

Cash-strapped  towns  in  New  Jersey 
and  other  states  will  be  watching  the 
Sussex  case  closely  and  may  try  to 
follow  suit  if  the  coun  rules  that  pnvate 
guards  are  legal  as  municipal  patrols, 
even  without  police  powers.  “No  town 
that  we  know  of  has  tried  it,  but  they 
may  be  watching  for  the  outcome  of  the 
Sussex  case.”  said  Chuck  Davis,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Attorney  General 

Sussex  is  the  most  extreme  mani- 
festation of  a trend  toward  privatizing 
public  safety.  Research  for  the  Naoonal 
Institute  of  Justice  shows  that  the  pri- 
vate security  industry  err^iloys  three 
times  as  many  people  as  public  law 
enforcement.  And  in  1990,  S52  billion 
was  spent  on  private  security  — roughly 
twice  what  public  lawenforcement  got. 

The  trend  is  womsome  for  several 
reasons.  For  one  thing,  private  security 
guards  are  neither  as  well  trained  nor. 
on  average,  as  well  qualified  as  sworn 
police  officers.  So  even  if  they  were  to 
be  given  police  powers,  the  quality  of 
service  would  decline  sharply.  For 
another  thing,  in  most  cases  private 
guards  are  hired  by  businesses,  indus- 
tries or  individuals  who  can  afford  the 
cost  of  extra  protection  — not  by  little 
towns  like  Sussex.  Whai  does  that  mean 
for  the  average  citizen  who  can't  afford 
the  cost?  Will  our  society  become  less 
egalitarian  as  a result  of  the  trend  to- 
ward pnvate  policing? 

What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  State 
Police-if  many  small  towns  dismiss 
their  public  police  and  call  on  die  state 
forces  to  take  over.  And  finally,  what 
are  the  liability  implications  of  using 
private  guards  as  public  guardians?  If  a 
private  guard  makes  a mistake  while 
serving  as  a municipal  patroller  and  the 


State  Police  are  called  in  to  rectify 
matters,  who  pays  for  the  mistakes? 
Given  the  litigious  nature  of  today's 
society,  die  security  ooripany.  the  town, 
the  state,  and  everybody  else  in  sight 
would  be  named  in  a lawsuit. 

The  key  to  the  problem  is.  of  course, 
money.  Sussex's  contract  for  private 
guards  costs  $48,000  for  six  months.  Its 
old  municipal  police  force  cost 
$285,0(X)  a year,  so  the  private  guards 
are  much  cheaper  than  real  cops.  Sav- 
ing that  kind  of  money  is  sorely  tempt- 
ing for  towns  with  limited  funds 

In  The  New  York  Times  recently, 
security  industry  executive  Ira  A.  Lip- 
man  deplored  the  laoi  standards  and 
inadequate  training  of  guards  that  are 
common  within  the  industry,  although 
not  in  his  oivn  company.  Guardsmark 
Inc.  Lipman  supported  Federal  legisla- 


Continued  from  Page  6 
sophisticated  poliocal  pressure  that 
often  results  in  the  dismissal  or  resigna- 
tion of  professionally  oriented  admin- 
istrators. Such  a warped  posture  may 
include  blackmail  of  the  community 
power  structure,  for  well-developed 
police  intelligence  files,  complete  with 
racy  surveillance  information,  are  a real 
threat  to  public  representatives,  and 
can  be  used  to  silence  oitics  or  influ- 
ence administrative  decisions. 

Policy  Anachronisms 
Too  many  of  our  departments  are 
mired  in  slavish  devotion  to  anachro- 
nistic policies  and  procedures,  with 
traditional  leadership  at  the  top  level 
that  tolerates,  defends  and  smugly  and 
arrogantly  denies  any  and  all  evidence 
of  misfeasance,  malfeasance,  or  non- 
feasance. The  crude  posrure  of  many  of 
our  police  Neanderthals  (who  often 
identify  themselves  as  "fm^fessional”) 
has  made  their  police  agencies  objects 
of  suspicion,  derision,  fear,  hatred  and 
contempt.  This  is  particularly  in  evi- 
dence when  their  only  response  to  crime 
and  disorder  is  to  get  tougher  — hire 
more  police,  make  more  arrests,  pass 
tougher  laws,  set  longer  sentences,  and 
build  more  jails  and  prisons  — with 


tion  proposed  by  Representative  Don 
Sundquist  (R.-Tenn  ),  calling  for  much 
more  stringent  screening  and  training 
of  security  guards. 

Lipman  wrote:  “In  many  states, 
applicants  can  answer  a classified  ad- 
vertisement in  the  morning  and  be  at 
their  security  post  by  lunch  time.  Thirty- 
three  slates  require  no  training  for 
unarmed  guards.  Ei^teen  have  no  train- 
ing requirements  even  for  guards  who 
carry  guns.  Eleven  have  no  regulations 
at  all. allowing  even  convicted  felons  to 
be  hired." 

Many  urban  pobce  departments  have 
greatly  increased  their  use  of  two  cate- 
gories of  civilians  — non-swom  civil- 
ians and  private  security  guards.  In 
New  York,  for  example,  civilians  man 
the  91 1 phone  lines,  operate  precinct 
switchboards,  file  reports,  and  are  driv- 


nevera  word  about  the  unfair  treatment 
of  human  beings  by  government  units, 
about  the  amelioration  of  ignorance, 
homelessness,  unemployment,  disease, 
poverty,  racism,  sexism,  inane  macho 
violence,  or  about  the  relationship  of 
these  realities  to  frustration,  hatred, 
crime,  violence  and  disorder. 

There  is  a pressing  need  for  revision 
of  police  prionties.  so  that  primary  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  prevention  and 
control  of  violent  predatory  crime.  The 
police  traditionalist  consistently  calls 
for  additional  public  resources  — in- 
creased budgets  for  personnel,  facili- 
ties and  equipment  — but  never  dis- 
cusses the  impotence  of  the  police:  the 
fact  (hat  most  serious,  major  crime 
offenders  are  not  convicted  or  pun- 
ished, and  that  most  serious,  major  crime 
offenders  are  not  identified  or  charged. 
Thus  the  traditional  police  mislead  the 
community  in  calling  for  ever-increas- 
ing resources  to  fight  enme,  while 
remaining  ineffective  in  terms  of  really 
preventing  crime.  All  professional  po- 
licemen, in  my  personal  judgment, 
would  agree  wholeheartedly,  even  if 
sadly  and  silently. 

Professional  Role  Models 

At  the  same  time  that  there  are  so 
many  horror  stories  of  police  excesses, 
there  are  police  administrators,  super- 
visors and  officers  who  are  very  profes- 
sional, very  honorable,  very  truthful, 
and  who  are  truly  the  unsung  heroes  of 
our  age.  These  men  and  women  act  as 
role  models  for  their  agencies  and  for 
the  community  in  which  they  serve. 
They  see  (he  police  professional  as  a 
community  helper  rather  than  as  a fire- 
power-oriented lethal  weapon,  and  as  a 
person  engaged  m working  closely  with 
the  people.  They  develop  pnde  and 
trust  in  the  department  and  m fellow 
professional  officers.  In  short,  all  of 
their  actions  are  in  accord  with  human 
dignity,  human  rights  and  human  val- 
ues. People  like  these  — professional, 
well  educated,  highly  motivated,  with 
keen  minds,  social  sensitivity,  strength 
of  character,  and  the  courage  to  (ell  the 
king  that  he  is  naked  — are  the  pnde  of 
the  American  police  service.  They  need 
(0  be  encouraged,  supported,  and  given 
the  access  to  the  authonty  and  power 
that  are  needed  for  immediate  implem- 
entation of  necessary  changes  of  policy 
and  procedure. 


ers  for  vans  carrying  prisoners.  In  other 
cities,  private  guards  have  been  hired 
for  some  of  the  peripheral  jobs  in  polic- 
ing — patrolling  parks,  escorting  fu- 
nerals. and  handling  some  court  secu- 
rity functions. 

Such  hiring  is  likely  to  increase  in 
coming  years.  Let  us  hope  that  the  com- 
plete privatization  of  the  police  fuiK- 
tion,  as  exemplified  in  Sussex,  N.J., 
ends (here. 


(Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyr\dham  Court.  Nanuei.  NY  10954- 
3845-  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. ) 


Today,  unfortunately,  the  role  model 
for  the  traditional  police  department 
seems  to  be  an  administrator  who  be- 
lieves that  all  problems  of  delinquency, 
crime  and  disorder  can  be  solved  with 
the  energetic  application  of  immediate 
massive  force,  and  more  of  the  same 
tired  old  protocols.  We  can  expect  more 
intifadas,  such  as  happened  in  Los 
Angeles.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
administrative  and  legal  stnicrures  of 
the  city,  county  and  department  should 
be  designed  so  that  any  appointed  chief 
is  controllable  and  answerable  to  all  of 

the  citizens  he  or  she  serves . They  shoukl 
be  designed  so  that  the  chief  serves  not 
at  his  or  her  own  personal  pleasure,  but 
at  the  pleasureof  the  appointing  author- 
ity. and  with  the  continuous  full  ap- 
proval of  community  representatives. 
If  the  chief  cannot  or  will  not  control 
brutal  or  venal  conduct,  or  set  policies 
and  procedures  that  represent  commu- 
nity values,  he  or  she  should  be  imme- 
diately replaced. 

More  Badged  Brutes? 

The  moment  of  truth  is  at  hand.  Will 
Amencan  police  continue  to  allow  col- 
leagues to  act  as  a band  of  badged 
brutes,  free  to  pursue  an  autocratic, 
immoral,  lawless  oppression  of  any 
persons  in  whatever  way  they  deem  ap- 
propnate,  or  will  Amencan  police 
undergo  a forced  metamorphosis 
wherein  all  members  arecontrolled  and 
retrained  as  professional  community 
helpers,  with  mandated  standards,  to 
serve  as  protectors  of  all  citizens  work- 
ing in  mutual  harmony  to  maintain  a 
quality  of  life  where  violence  is  mini- 
mized and  cooperation  is  maximized, 
and  where  the  majonty  of  police  offi- 
cers can  be  considered  as  valued  and 
trusted  members  of  the  community? 

The  March  3.  1991,  beating  of 
Rodney  King  is  not  an  aberration,  but  is 
an  example  of  traditional  posture  and 
practice  that  goes  on  in  all  large  police 
departments  that  do  not  have  adequate 
leadership,  training,  supervision  and 
control,  and  that  do  not  have  a philoso- 
phy and  reputation  of  helping  citizens, 
obeying  the  U.S.  Constitution,  and  role- 
modeling nonviolent  forms  of  persua- 
sion. The  impossible  dream  must  be- 
come a reality  even  if  thieving  it  means 
that  many  police  officers  must  be  remo- 
tivated  and  retrained,  or,  if  necessary, 
disciplined,  fired  and/or  prosecuted. 
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Forum:  Is  changing  the  police 
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Upcoming Events 


AUGUST 

22-27.  North  American  Vklim  Assistance 
Conference.  Presented  by  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Victim  Assistance.  Roches- 
ter. N.Y.  Fee;  $22S^75 

22- 28.  Certified  Security  Trainers 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Executive  Pro- 
tection Institute.  Winchester.  Va. 

23- 24.  Supervisory  Principles  In  Commu- 
nication Centers.  Presented  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware.  Wilmington,  Del.  Fee 
$275. 

23-24.  Tactical  Policy  Development  for 
Executive  & Command  Personnel.  Pre- 
sented by  Rollins  College.  Orlando,  Fla. 
Fee  $195. 

23-25.  Street  Survival  '93.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Portland.  Ore.  Fee  $159  (all 
three  days);  $135  (first  two  days  only);  $85 
(thud  day  only). 

23-25.  National  ConfererKX  on  Commu- 
nity Policing  for  Safe  Neighborhoods: 
Partnerships  for  the  21st  Century.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Institute  of  Justice. 
Crystal  City.  Va.  Fee  $100 

23-27.  Bloodstain  Evidence  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestem  University 
Traffic  Instinite  Evanston,  111.  Fee;  $575 

23-27.  Tactical  Electronic  Operations. 
Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence  Acad- 
emy Fort  Lauderdale.  Ra  Fee.  $650. 
23-27.  Interviews  & Interroj^lions.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  Jacksonville,  Ra.  Fee;  $425 


23-27.  Police  Executive  Development. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville.  Ra.  Fee 
$425. 

23-27.  Tactkal  Techniques  for  Drug 
Enforcement  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Ra.  Fee;  $475 

23-27.  Investigation  of  Pedestrian  Acci- 
dents & Human  Factors.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment Jacksonville.  Ra.  Fee;  $425 

2S-Z7.  Asset  Tracing  — FTautVFInancial 
Investigation  Procedures.  Presented  by  the 
investigation  Training  Insdtuie.  Orlando,  Fla. 
Fee;  $575. 

25- 27.  Tactical  Team  Operations.  Pre- 
sented by  Rollins  College.  Orlando.  Ra. 
Fee  $265 

26- 27.  Concealment  Areas  within  a 
Vehicle.  Presented  by  the  Irutitute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  JacksonvJle, 
Ra.  Fee.  $275. 

27- 28.  Community-Based  Approaches  to 
Preventing  Crime  & Drug  Abuse.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Rorida  Crime  Prevention 
Training  Institute  Tallahassee,  Ra.  Fee;  $35 

29-31.  Unfinished  Business;  Policing  an 
Increasingly  Diverse  America  Presented 
by  the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum 
and  the  National  Organization  of  Black  Law 
Enforcement  Executives  Chicago  Fee. 
$325/$370 

36-Sepl.  3.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug 
EnforceiTtenL  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 


For  further 
information: 

(Addresses  A phone/fax  numbers  for  orgarujfltions  listed 
in  calendar  of  events. ) 


BartonCounly  Community  College.  Attn 
James  J,  Ness.  Duector.  Administration  of 
Justice  Programs,  R.R  3.  Box  I36Z. Great 
Bend.  KS  67530-9283,  (316)  792-1243.  Fax 
(316)  792-8035 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite  1607, 
Northbrook.  IL  6(X)62-2727  ( 800)  323-0037 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor.  Rie  2.  Ek)x  3645,  Berryville.  VA 
22611  (703)  955-1128. 

Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training 
Institute,  Division  of  Victim  Services  & 
CnmmaJ  Justice  Programs,  PL-01,  The 
Capitol.  Tallahassee,  FL  32399- 1050  (904) 
487-3712.  Fax  (90»)487-l595 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Rwida. 
4567  St.  Johfvs  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jacksonville. 
FL  32216  (904)646-2722. 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  4854  Old  Na- 
tional Highway.  Atlanta.  GA  30344  1-800- 
235-4723. 

Investigation  Training  Institute.  P O Box 
669,  Shelburne.  VT05482.  (802)985-9123 
Investlf^lor’sDrugSchooLPO.  Box  1739. 
Fort Lauderdalc.FL33312  Fax  (305)753- 
9493 

Modem  Warrior  Inc..  711  N Wellwood 
Ave  . Lindenhurst.  NY  11757,  (516)  226- 
8383 

Motorola  Cellular  Fraud  Department, 
Atm  ; Vicki  Sieffy,  Conference  Coordina- 
tor. 600  N.  U.S  Hwy  45.  Liberryville,  IL 
60048.  AS121.  (708)  523-2889  Fax:  (708) 
523-87 U 

Muscatine  Police  Department,  Attn  Cap 
Robert  A.  Yant,  312  E.  5th  St . Muscatine. 
lA  (319)  263-9922  Fax:(319)264-0750. 
National  Institute  of  Justice,  c/o  Lisa 
Cowan,  Institute  for  Law  & Justice,  1018 
DukeSt  . Alexandria, VA22314  (703)684- 
5300  Fax:(703)739-5533 
National  iMrUigCTHv  Academy.  I300NW 


62nd  St..  Fort  Lauderdale.  FL  33309.  (305) 
776-5500  Fax  (305)  776-5005 
National  Organization  for  Victim 
AssIsUncc.  1757  Park  Rd  . NW.  Washing- 
ton, DC  20010  (202)  232-6682 

New  York  Stale  Division  of  Criminal 
Justice  Services,  Bureau  for  Municipal 
Police,  Attn..  Michael  Carpenter,  Stuyvesanl 
Raza,  Executive  Park  Tower.  Albany,  NY 
12203.  (518)  485-1415. 

NIS  Inc.  P O Box  1932.  North  Little  Rock. 
AR 72115  (501)374-8565  Fax  (501)374- 
0843 

Northwestern  Llniversity  TVaffk  Institute, 
555  Clark  St  . PO  Box  1409.  Evanston,  IL 
60204  1-800-323-4011 

Pennsylvania  Crime  Commission.  Attn 
Joan  Shaffer,  1 100  E.  Hector  $t , Suite  470. 
Conshohocken.  PA  19428.  (215)  834- 1 164 
Fax  (215)834-0737 

Perfomuince  Dimensions  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
502.  Powers  Lake.  W1  53159-0502.  (414) 
279-3850.  Fax:  (414)  279-5758. 

Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  2300 
M St..  NW.  Suite  910.  Washington,  DC 
20037  (202)  466-7820  Fax  (202)  466- 
7826. 

Rollins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute  1000 
Holt  Ave  . #2728,  Winter  Park,  FL  32789- 
4499  (407)647-6080  Fax  (407)647-3828 

TEEX  — Law  Enforcement  & Security 
Training  Division.  Texas  A&M  University 
System.  College  Station,  TX  77843-8000 
l-80(M23-8433  or  (409)  845-6391.  Fax. 
(409)  862-2788. 

University  of  Delaware.  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education.  Attn  Jacob  Haher.  2800 
Pennsylvania  Ave  .Wilmington.  DE 19806 
(302)  573-M87. 

West  Virginia  Statistical  Analysis  Center. 
1050  4th  Ave . Huntington,  WV  25755- 
2195-05  (304)696-6258  Fax  (304)696- 
6280 


Police  Technology  & Managcnvni  Jackson- 
ville. Ra.  Fee.  $425 

30-SepL  3.  Inspection  & Investigation  of 
Commercial  Vehicle  Accldenls.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  St 
Management.  Toronto,  Oni  Fee;  $450  (US). 
30-SepL  3.  Advanced  Forensic  Animation 
of  Traffic  Crashes.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Police  Technology  St  Management 
Jacksonville.  Ra.  Fee:  $795. 

30- Sept  3.  Training  the  Trainer.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service  Atlanta 
Fee  $490 

31- Sept  2.  Street  Survival  '93.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  Wichita,  Kan.  Fee;  $159 
(all  three  days);  $135  (first  two  days  only); 
$85  (third  day  only). 

31-Sept  2 Asset  Tracing — Fraud/Finan- 
cial Inveslif^tion  Procedures.  Presented 
bythelnvestigaiionTraminglnsiinile  New 
York.  Fee:  $575 

31-Sept  3.  Sexually  Abased.  Exploited  & 
Missing  Children.  Presented  by  Rollins 
College.  Orlando.  Ra.  Fee  $265 

SEPTEMBER 

1-3.  Asset  Tracing:  Forfeitur^FInanciaJ 
Investigation  Training.  Presented  by  the 
Investigation  Training  Institute  Fon  Lau- 
derdale. Ra.  F«:  $495 

1- 3.  Law  Enforcement  Shotgun  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Instiniie  of  Public  Service 
Atlanta  Fee  $425. 

2- 3.  Call-Taker  Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Horn  Lake,  Miss. 

6- 8.  Field  Training  Program  for  Commu- 
nications Officers.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Police  Technology  St  Management 
Jacksonville,  Ra.  Fee:  $325. 

7- 10.  Crisis  Management  for  Security  & 
Law  EnforcemenL  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Service.  Atlanta.  Fee:  $4(X) 

7- 11.  Tactical  Team  Opera tk> ns  I.  J>rr- 
semed  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service 
Atlanta.  Fee;  $570. 

8- 9.  Police  Supervision.  lYcscmed  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Houma,  La- 

8-10.  Crime  Search  & Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  TEEX  — Law  Enforcement  St 
Secunty  Training  Divisioa  Bryan.  Tex.  F« 
$75 

8-10.  Robbery  Investigation.  Presented  by 
Rollins  College  Orlando,  Ra.  Fee.  $325. 

8- 10.  Street  Survival  '93.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Rochester.  N Y Fee  $159 
(alt  three  days);  $135  (first  two  days  only), 
$85  (third  day  only). 

9.  Oleoresin  Capsicum  Aerosol  Training 
Instructor  Certifkation  Course.  Resented 
by  Performance  Dimensions  Inc.  New 
Haven,  Ind  Fee.  $195 

9.  Lawful  Invasions  — Raid  School  Pre- 
served by  Investigator's  Drag  School  Tampa. 
Ra.  Fee  $95. 

9- 11.  Advanced  Handgun  Skills.  Presented 
byRollmsCollege  Ortando.Ra.Fee.$235 

9-12.  Yacht  & Maritime  Security.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute 
Baltimore 

10.  Lawful  Invasions  — Raid  School 
Presented  by  Investigator's  Drug  School 
Orlando.  Ra.  Fee;  $95 

1 1.  Successful  Promotion:  A Personal  & 
Career  Development  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Davis  & Associates  Sacramento,  Calif 
Fee:  $125 

12- 14  Governor's  Conference  on  Crimi- 
nal Justice.  Presented  by  the  West  Virginia 
Suiislical  Analysis  Center  Charleston.  W 
Va.  Fee.  $25 

13.  Lawfiil  Invasions  — Raid  School. 
Presented  by  Investigator's  Drug  School 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Ra.  Fee  $95 

13- 14  Accident  Investigation.  Presented 
by  Barton  County  Comnainiiy  College  Great 
Bend.  Kan.  F«'  $75. 

13-14.  Non-Deadly  Force:  Defeme  With- 


out Damage.  Presented  by  the  Nonhwest- 
em  University  Traffic  Insbtuie  Evanston, 
HI  Fee  $200 

13-15.  Street  Survival  '93.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Boise.  Ida  Fee  $159  (all 
three  days);  $135  (fust  two  days  only).  $85 
(third  day  only). 

13-16.  Investigation  of  Sex  Crimea.  Pre- 
sented by  Rollins  College.  Ortaivlo.  Ra 
Fee:  $350. 

1^16,  InlerTOtcc<9  Kinesic  lotcrview 
TechnJqise.  Presented  by  the  Insutute  of 
Public  Service  Jackson.  Miss.  Fee.  $340 

13-17.  PedestrlaiVBIcycIlst  Accident 
InvestipUion.  Presented  by  TEEX  — Law 
Enforcement  & Secunty  Training  Division 
Austin,  Tex.  Fee;  $350 

13-17.  Tactical  Team  Operations  II.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service 
Atlanta  Fee  $700 

13-17.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville,  Ra.  Fee;  $425 

13-17.  Homidde  investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Instmiie  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Jacksonville.  Ra  Fee  $425 

13-17.  Covert  Electronic/Undercover 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  National  In- 
telligence Academy  Fort  Lauderdale,  Ra 
Fee  $650 

13- 24  Supervision  of  Police  PersonneL 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  III.  F«.  $700 

14- 16.  High-Risk  Inddenl  ManagemenL 
Presented  by  the  Northwestem  University 
Traffic  Institute  Evanston,  III.  Fee  $250 

IS.  Cellular  Telephone  Fraud 
InvestigatioiL  Presented  by  Motorola  Cel- 
lular Fraud  Dqwtmeni  Libertyvdie.  HI. 
Fee  $195. 

15- 14  Mana^ng  the  Patrol  Unft.  Preserved 
by  the  University  of  Delaware  Fort  Drum, 
N.Y 

15- 17.  Asset  Tracing:  Forfeiture/Flnaiw 
dal  Investigation  Training.  Presented  by 
the  Investigation  Training  Instimie  Dallas 
Fee;  $495 

16- 17.  Semi-Aulo  Update.  Presented  by 
Ban  on  Cbunty  CofTVTtiniiy  College  RusseiL. 
Kan.  Fee:  $75. 

17.  Street  Gan^  Presented  by  NIS  Inc 
North  Linie  Rock,  Ark.  Fee.  $75 

17.  Hostage  Survival  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Public  Service.  Atlanta.  Fee 
$300. 

18.  Successful  Promotion:  A Personal  & 
Career  Development  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Davis  St  Associates  Analieim.  Cilif. 
Fee  $125. 

20-21.  Emergency  Disaster  Ranning. 


Continued  from  Page  I 
regulations  on  where  Police  Service 
members  can  live  would  also  be  abol- 
ished. “The  modem  Police  Service 
should  fKX  treat  its  officers  as  though 
they  were  agricultural  workers  in  need 
of  bed  accommodanon.'*  the  report  said 
Medical  retirements  would  be  lim- 
ned to  officere  who  are  "disabled  from 
performing  theordinary  duties. . at  the 
rank  ho'she  hc^.’  Unlimited  sick  leave 
would  be  cut  to  six  months.  Officers 
would  be  eligible  to  take  an  addiOonaJ 
six  months,  but  only  at  half  pay 

The  Shcehy  report  is  expected  to 
cause  a flurry  of  heated  discussion  in 
Parliament  — and  di.ssent  between 
police  officers  and  the  Government. 
Police  Federabon  officials  have  already 
announced  protest  marches  against  the 
proposals,  which  could  lead  to  "open 
conflict"  with  the  Govemmem,  said 


Presented  by  the  Uiuvmity  of  Delaware 
Wilmington,  Del. 

20-21.  Radio  Dtspatchm'  Sendnar.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware  Co- 
lumbus, Miss 

20-22.  IXvg  Interdiction.  Presented  by 
Barton  County  Community  College  Great 
Bend.  Kan.  Fee:  $I(X). 

20-22.  InvestigKive  Roundtable  Confer- 
ence on  Traditloittl  St  Nomradltlonal 
(h-j»ntzed  Crime.  Sponsored  in  put  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Crime  Commission.  Virgmia 
Beach.  Va.  Fee  $65 

20-22.  Administering  a Small  Law  En- 
forcement Agency.  Presented  by  Ok  Mus- 
catine (Iowa)  Police  DepaitmenL  Muscatire, 
Iowa.  Fee  $400 

20-22.  Deadly  Physical  Force:  PoUce- 
Invofved  Shooting  Presented  by  the  North- 
western  Univeniiy  Traffic  Institute  Evan- 
ston. Dl.  Fee  $400 

20-24.  Pedestrian^icycltst  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  TEEX  — Law 
Enforcement  St  Secunty  Training  Division 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  Fee'  $350 

20-24  Hostage  Negotiations,  Presented  by 
TEEX  — Law  Enforcement  St  Security 
Training  Division.  Bryan,  Tex  Fee  $300 

20-24  Intrusion  Detection  Systems  for 
Security  Managers.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Service  Atlanta.  Fee  $445 

20-24  Supervisiiig  a Selective  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  4 Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville.  Ra.  Pee  $450 

20-24.  Police  Applicant  Background 
investigatkm.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  St  ManagenvnL  Jackson- 
ville. Ra  Fee  $425 

20-24  Roolvtng  Uncleared  Hondddes, 
Presented  by  the  Insbtute  of  Rilice  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Ra  Fee 
$495 

20-24  Seminar  for  the  FWld  Training 
Officer.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Ra  Re  $425 

20-24.  Bask  Video  L Presented  by  the 
National  InieUigence  Academy  Fort  Lau- 
deidale.  Ra  Fee  $650 

20-24  Bask  Locks  & Locking  Devices  L 
Presented  by  the  National  Inclligcnce  Acad- 
emy Fon  Lauderdale,  Ra  Fee  $650. 

20-Ort.  I.  Acridetd  Investi^tioo  L Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestem  University  Traf- 
fic Institute  Evanston,  Dl.  Fee;  $7(X). 
22-23.  Accredilatioo  St  Police 
ProfeadonaUan,  Resened  by  (he  New  York 
Stale  Division  of  Qiminal  Justice  Services. 
Binghamton,  N Y 


Alan  Eastwood,  chairman  of  the  na- 
tional labor  organization. 

“The  Sheehy  report  reduces  the 
Police  Service  from  being  a dedicated 
vocation  to  being  just  another  job," 
Eastwood  charged.  "Its  authors  have 
understood  little  or  nothing  of.  polic- 
ing Sheehy  has  devastated  police 
morale  The  report  isdivisive,  negative 
and  even  oppressive.  It  gives  chiefcon- 
stables  unprecedented  powers  and 
emasculates  the  negotiating  nghts  of 
the  rank  and  file  members." 

David  Golding,  the  president  of  the 
Police  Supenniendems  Association, 
whose  ONvn  rank  could  be  scrapped 
under  the  proposals,  said  Sheehy 's 
recommendations  would  have  a direct 
impact  on  the  ability  of  the  police  to 
serve  the  public  “Wcwillnotbeableto 
recruit,  retain  and  motivate  officers  of 
the  best  quality,"  he  said. 


British  policing  may 
be  in  for  a new  look 
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